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SCHOOL OPENING problems 
are simplified when you call upon 
FLOWERS for the equipment, furni- 
ture and supplies you need. You can 
always depend upon FLOWERS for 
unquestioned quality, better values 
and friendly, prompt and understand- 
ing service that mean so much. 















Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality 
and Value in School Equip- 
ment and School Supplies! 

















(FLOWERS| 

© e@@e@ @ © © © @ @ @ @ ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT @ @ @ 00 @ @ @ @ @ @ 
$ Listed Are a Few of the Things You May Need for the Opening ? 
° Days of School. We Will Make Immediate Shipments From e 
* Stock As Long As Present Inventory Lasts. & 
* Steel Movable Chair Desks Chairs 5 
| & 13 in., 15 in., and 17 in. high 12 in., 14 in., 16 in. and 18 in. high ® 
, °@ Teachers Desks Folding Chairs e 

é ‘ Office Furniture 
Folding Tables D . 2 

« esks and Chairs 
Maps, Charts and Globes Chalk end Erasers e 
. Waste Baskets Four Drawer Filing Cabinets 5 
* Metal Storage Cabinets Locker Type Shop Benches ° 
& e 
7 Manufacturers & Distributors 
of ' 
| ' SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 

327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 

oa Telephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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$570 CONFERENCE 
hs DESK 




















NO, 22 CHAIR 





5550 DESK 
(Double pedestal available) 


More new school buildings and ad- 
ditions will be built this year to accommo- } 
date the unprecedented rise in the nation’s 


school attendance total. 


THIS MEANS MORE 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Call fo'v your American Desk Dis- 


tributor or Representative when you begin 
your building plans. An American Desk 
man will work with your board and archi- 
tects on the spot when you build. 





WHEN YOU EXPAND, MODERNIZE OR NO. 11 CHAIR 
BUILD YOUR SCHOOL... See The Most 
Complete, Mod- 
ern Furniture 
Line in America. 
—American 
Desk’s! 











wy mee Yor J Car Virginia School Equipment Co. 


MANUFACTURING 104 South Foushee pene 
DBes CO., Temple, Texas Richmond 20, Virginia 
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From The Jop File 


On behalf of Mr. Gerald Speidel 
and the twenty-five teachers from 
Denmark, I want to thank you and all 
the others there at VEA headquarters 
for the part you played in helping to 
make the Danes’ visit to Virginia a 
pleasant one. 

The group thoroughly enjoyed the 
visit to Richmond. As a Virginia 
teacher, I was proud of the cordial 
welcome extended them there at our 
State headquarters. The luncheon at 
Hotel John Marshall was most enjoy- 
able. The Danes expressed their ap- 
preciation of the hospitality shown 
them there in Richmond. I feel that 
we took advantage of a wonderful op- 
portunity to foster closer relations 
with our neighbors from across the 
sea. 

Again I thank you for the warm 
and cordial welcome with which you 
greeted us the day we visited Rich- 
mond. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Hamilton, 
Local Hostess 
Danish-American Life 
Experience Tour 
Charlottesville 


It is a mutual responsibility for each 
and everyone of us to encourage com- 
petent young people to enter the 
teacher profession, especially teacher- 
librarians. 

It seems that your office is doing a 
big share in molding public sentiment 
for this very thing. 

Z. T. Kyle, Supervisor 
School Libraries and Textbooks 


In compliance with your instruc- 
tions when I registered with you for 
teacher placement service, I wish to 





say that I have just accepted a posi- 
tion for the coming school year. I 
will be Director of Instruction in 
Montgomery County School Division. 
I have had several other attractive 
offers, some of which I am sure were 
made because of the very splendid 
service you render. I wish to thank 
you for your kind cooperation and as- 
sistance, and look forward to a long 
association with you through public 
school work. 
Hardaway S. Abernathy 
Christ Church 


I think the Preventorium is a won- 
derful institution for giving financial 
assistance when sick. I had my tonsils 
removed for $15 while my neighbor 
had to pay over $100 to have his re- 
moved. 

Leslie C. Hodges, Principal 
Warsaw 


Thank you for the time you gave 
our students in Education I during 
their recent visit to the VEA Head- 
quarters. They enjoyed the trip. 

John B. Chase, Jr. 
Instructor in Education 
University of Virginia 


It has been a real service to the 
League of Richmond Teachers to be 
privileged to use your comfortable and 
attractive Conference Room for their 
meetings during this year. As we 
close our season, we wish to express 
appreciation to you and your staff for 
your cordiality. 

Beulah Tucker Jones 
Corresponding Secretary 
Richmond League of Teachers 


We certainly appreciate the co- 
operation that you have given us in 
the Home Economics Program. The 
boys’ course is being introduced in the 
Halifax County High School for the 
current term. We are anticipating 
that it will be equally as successful as 
the Danville program. 

]. M Swanson, Principal 
Halifax County High School 


I wish to thank you for the splendid 
work you are doing and the inspiration 
you give us in advancing our profes- 
sional status. The Association with 
the VEA staff and other educational 
people I’ve met throughout the State 
has been most pleasant and beneficial 
to me personally. 

Mrs. Anna J. Hodges 
Retiring President 
Rockbridge Education Association 
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Whether she’s 9, 14 or 17... 


There’s a booklet on menstruation to 
help her - 


“Very Personally Yours” is widely recognized as 
an outstanding help on menstrual education for 
junior and senior high school girls. Its simple pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts gives girls 
a wholesome understanding of menstruation. 

““You’re A Young Lady Now’”’ was written espe- 
cially for girls aged nine to twelve. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life — teaches 
them how to take care of themselves when That 
Day does arrive. 

These booklets can be used successfully by 
themselves. You will find them of even greater 
value when used as part of the integrated program 
of menstrual education described below. 


A Complete Program for Merstrual 
Education 


“Very Personally Yours” (booklet for girls 12 andover) 
“You're A Young Lady Now”’ (booklet for girls 9-12) 


10-Minute All-Color, 16mm Sound Motion Picture... 
“The Story Of Menstruation” by Walt 
Disney Productions. Praised by educa- 
tors, health authorities, parent, church 
groups—the film tells the story of men- 
struation in a simple, straightforward 
manner. Free (except for postage) on 
short term loan. 





Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 

... Hundreds of teachers helped organ- Ca — 
ize this Guide. It is flexible and can be ‘S =” a 
adapted to any teaching condition. This y- 
large color Chart on menstrual physi- % | 
ology is designed for supplementary 


classroom lectures. Menstruation is de- YOR 
tailed on easy-to-follow diagrams. } 
So Many Students Have Already 
Benefited From This Program 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete 
program of menstrual education every year. The book- 
lets, film, guide and chart are well integrated to give 
your students a sound knowledge of this important 
subject. The entire program or any part of it is available 
to you without charge . . . with the compliments of 
Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 


Booklets, Film, Teaching Guide, Chart, All Yours Free! 


i 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON Propucts Co. | 
Educational Dept. ST-93 | 
919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Il. l 
Please send free (except for postage) 16 mm. 
sound film, ““The Story Of Menstruation.” | 

day wanted (allow 4 weeks). 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) : | 
Also send the following: | 

For girls 9-12 .... Copies 

YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 

For older girls.. copies 

VERY PERSONALLY YOURS | 
C] Physiology Chart () Teaching Guide| 

| 
| 


Name... 
Organization... 


Street... 


“1. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 














45 Million Americans 
Pay Hospital and Doctor Bills 


rhe Blue C0 WM 

















BLUE CROSS IS STILL THE BEST BUY 


because . . . Only Blue Cross provides service when you need it—not just a cash 
allowance after recovery 


because . . . Only Blue Cross gives you SO MUCH for so little 

because . . . All Blue Cross Services are PAID IN FULL 

because . . . Once a Blue Cross Subscriber ALWAYS a Subscriber 
because . . . You don't lose your Blue Cross when you leave your group 


because . . . You can keep your Blue Cross after you retire 


VIRGINIA HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 















IN DANVILLE... IN NEWPORT NEWS... IN ROANOKE... . IN STAUNTON ... 
Masonic Temple Building 125 26th Street Colonial-American Bank Building May Building, Court Place 
IN LYNCHBURG ... IN WINCHESTER .. . IN RICHMOND... 
People’s National Bank Building 132 N. Braddock Street 207 E. Franklin Street 
os! ital 
il this Coupon, ask your on ° 
" Cross hepreemere enn 
See your local Blue tm vEA SEPT 


RV 
VIRGINIA HOS CAL SERV! 
VIRGINIA Franklin Street 
207 Ea 4 19 Virginia 





9 yre Blue Cr 
i how to sec 
rticulars On ol 
pnw par an of hospital and doctor 
yan _school of 
' loam with 
ig : | : eoeceotoer* cose cosoere® ooo cosere® —* eore ° 
\ oneeeere ° ° "i a E % " i ‘s 
—_— 
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Jeaching. Jips. 


Sight - Saving Materials. The 
Sight-Saving Department of the Vir- 
ginia Commission for the Blind loans, 
free of charge, books in large type for 
use by visually-handicapped children 
in the State. Sight-saving paper is 
available at cost. Booklists will be 
sent upon request. Supervisors of the 
Sight-Saving Department are available 
for consultation. For further informa- 
tion, write Miss Thelma S. Biddle, As- 
sistant Supervisor, Sight-Saving Class- 
es, Virginia Commission for the Blind, 
3003 Parkwood Avenue, Richmond 21, 
Virginia. 

Foreign Teaching Opportuni- 
ties. The Department of State, the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and the 
Office of Education announce oppor- 
tunities for American elementary, 
secondary, and Junior college teachers 
to teach abroad during 1954-55. Re- 
quests for information on opportuni- 
ties for Americans to exchange teach- 
ing positions should be addressed to the 
Teacher Program Branch, Division of 
International Education, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. Applications will be re- 
ceived from July 1 through October 
15, 1953. 

Six New Coronet Films. During 
September Coronet Films offers in- 
terested groups an opportunity to pre- 
view or purchase six new 16mm mo- 
tion pictures. These new releases cover 
a variety of subjects, and include 
“Silent Night: Story of the Christmas 
Carol”; “Fire Exit Drill at Our 
School”, a lesson in safety; “The Na- 
ture of Heat”, for science classes; 
“College: Your Challenge”, for edu- 
cational guidance; “Story Telling: Can 
You Tell It In Order”, an aid in the 
development of orderly thinking proc- 
esses; and “Selling As a Career”, for 
vocational guidance. Write Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Illinois. 

Posture Poster Contest. In ob- 
servance of the 15th National Posture 
Week, October 12-17, the Samuel 
Higby Camp Institute for Better Pos- 
ture urges schools to sponsor class- 
wide and school-wide Posture Poster 
Contests. Details may be secured from 
the Institute, 109 Garden St., S.E., 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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Leonardo Chart. A new pictorial 
chart shows the place of Leonardo da 
Vinci in the stream of history by il- 
lustrating the main events and works 
of his life in chronological relation- 
ship with other personalities and events 
of his time. Prepared by the Fine Arts 
Department of International Business 
Machines Corporation and printed in 
sepia, this study chart and a four-page 
mimeographed story of some .6£-Leo- 
nardo’s inventions and scientific studies 
are available free of charge. Write to 
the Department of Information, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 


Teaching Materials Contest in- 
volves selection of classroom teacher 
in State who has done the best work 
during the year in preparation and/or 
use of instructional materials for avia- 
tion education. The aviation educa- 
tion material accepted for considera- 
tion may be in the form of teaching 
units, resource units, scripts for radio, 
TV programs, and audio-visual aids, 
narrative reports of classroom and/or 
community experiences, plays, and 
brief aviation stories, factual or imagi- 
native. Contest opens September 1, 
1953 and continues through Novem- 
ber 17, 1953. For details, write the 
National Committee to Observe the 
§Oth Anniversary of Powered Flight, 
1405 G Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
Dd. Cc. 

“Future Unlimited” is the chal- 
lenging title of a nation-wide art 
project for school students in grades 4 
through 12. The project is sponsored 
by the Treasury Department to start 
new thousands of students, and their 
families, on personal savings plans 
through U.S. Savings Stamps and 
Bonds. “Future Unlimited” is not a 
contest—it is an educational activity 
to develop habits of conservation and 
thrift for the advancement of personal 
and national financial security. Schools 
intezested in this worthwhile and en- 
joyable classroom activity may receive 
full information on the project by 
writing to Future Unlimited Art 
Project, U. S. Savings Bond Division, 
Treasury Department, 5 North 4th 
Street, Richmond 19, Va. 

Educators Guide to Free Slide- 
films. This fifth annual edition is-a 
professional, cyclopedic service, on 
slidefilms and slides. Available from 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. 
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cRAYOLA 





MEDAL 


% 
1 SCHOOL CRAYONS 
WN) evGHT COLORS 





CRAYOLA® CRAYON 
is basic equipment for all grades. 
For beginners it opens the door to self 
expression. For advanced students it is 
a genuine art medium, capable of pro- 
ducing serious and significant work. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 





Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership 





OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


BE YOUR cal OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 
<a and supplies. We help you get 
s to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc., 500 Vega Ave. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 
7 






































































Glass and steel... rubber and textile.. .chrome and paint. These are 
just a few of the things needed in the building of the automobile you drive. 

_ And it takes railroads to bring together the tremendous quantities of goods 
that America’s automobile assembly lines must have every day. 








Perhaps steel is the first thing you think of 
when it comes to building a car. Making 
steel takes iron ore and limestone and coal. 
Tremendous loads of these raw materials are 
delivered right to the steel mills in “open 
top” railroad cars. A trainload of iron ore 
may weigh as much as 10,000 tons! 


Steel and other materials are shipped by rail 
to factories that make auto parts such as 
frames, engines, wheels, bodies. All in all, 
there are 15,000 parts in your automobile 
and they are manufactured in many places all 
over America. From these factories a steady 
stream of parts is hauled to assembly plants. 





At these plants auto parts move right from the 
freight car to the assembly line which turns 
out a finished car in 80 minutes. Having 
everything just when and where it’s needed 
is one of the auto industry’s big problems in 
the production of some five million cars a 
year, and the dependable, high-volume, con- 
tinent-wide service of the railroads is one 


big answer to the problem. 


So the next freight train you see may well be 
carrying things needed to make the next car 
your family buys. Of course its load could be 
almost anything you use every day. For rail- 
roads not only do America’s big, basic job 
of transportation, they also help make other 
forms of transportation possible! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 

ilroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 7. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


“< 
a” | co 














New Film— 


“Skippy and the 3 R’s” 


Here is a new 16 mm motion pic- 
ture which shows how a first-grade 
child learns the fundamentals, pro- 
duced by the National Education As- 
sociation and affiliated State educa- 
tion associations. This motion picture 
is a detailed and accurate account of 
how children learn the 3 R’s—natur- 
ally and easily, as basic tools to un- 
derstanding. It is a film that every 
teacher will want to show to parents 
of children in her classroom. It shows 
that today’s teachers have a plan of 
instruction which is based on scien- 
tific knowledge and skill. “Skippy and 
the 3 R’s” offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity of showing the citizens of your 
community that our schools of today 
are teaching the fundamentals better 
than they have ever been taught. 

It is excellent for showing at 
Parent-Teacher meetings, meetings of 
community organizations, high schools 
to interest young people in teaching 
as a career, college and university ed- 
ucation classes, on local TV stations, 
and as an instrumental tool in junior 
and senior high school classes studying 
vocations. It is done in color and 
sound—29 minutes. 

This film is available for your use 
without charge from the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Write 
your VEA for booking dates you wish. 


Other Films Available 


Assignment Tomorrow 
Education is Good Business 
Only Two for Tommy 
Pop Rings the Bell 

School in Centreville 
Secure the Blessings 

The Sixth Chait 

The Teacher 

What Greater Gift 


Filmstrips on Loan 


The Centennial Action Program of 
the United Teaching Profession 
Education for All America’s Chil- 
dren 
The Teacher and Public Relations 
Toward Better Schools for All Chil- 
dren Through Federal Aid 
You and the NEA 
Any of the above may be booked 
through the VEA Headquarters, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. In writing for loan of films, 
give dates desired. 
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SLast Call! State, City and County Orders 


qualifying under State , ’ Agreement number 18-21 
must be filled by Ca »\) September 30, 1953 


BY 










FILMOSOUND 285 


Long a favorite with Virginia Educators 


This famous 16mm Projector for both sound and silent films is now more than ever 
your best buy! 


Easy to carry—it weighs only 351 lbs.—the single case filmosound is complete in one 
streamlined case, including the built-in 6” speaker. Has both sound and silent speeds, 
stops for single-frame projection—is guaranteed for life*. Larger speakers and other 
models available for handling audiences of any size. 


Write today for more detailed information regarding price on models most suitable for 
your specific needs. Generous trade-in allowance on your old sound movie equipment. 


MOTION PICTURE SUPPLY COMPANY 
714-16 North Cleveland Street 
Richmond 21, Virginia Cn 


*During life of product, any defects in workmanship or materials will be remedied free (except transportation) 
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AMERICAN ENVOY DESK NO. 362 


wins teachers’ approval for flexibility, 


space-economy, comfort, convenience 


Perfected functional 
design, developed through 
the unparalleled experience and 
knowledge of American Seating 
Company engineers, makes this 
economical classroom unit a positive 
aid to teaching ease and effective- 
ness. It offers the utmost in 
appearance, compact lightness and 
strength, posture comfort, and 
convenience. The desk-top adjusts 
easily by loosening of a single bolt, 
has a 10° slope for ease of reading 


and writing. The back is deep- 
curved, with self-adjusting lower 


rail to fit each occupant. Book-box 
is roomy, sanitary. Available seat 


heights: 13”, 15”, and 17”. 









AMERICAN UNIVERSAL LIFTING-LID DESK-NO. 434 





The immense popularity of this desk is 
based on time-tested functional 
advantages, flexibility, and comfort. 
Famous American Universal features 
include the rounded, sanitary, one-piece, 
steel book-box with lid usable in either 
level position or at 10° slope; cradleform 
seat that swivels 45° either way to silent, 
cushioned stops; convenient fluted 


foot-rest. 








— 


Our service, based on 
wide experience, | 


You'll find it pleasant and time- 
saving to consult our well-informed 
stoff for the best answers to your 
school furniture and supply needs. 
Large warehouse stocks insure 
shipments without delay. Send for. 
your copy of our complete cata- 


log today. 


Our catalog— 
inviting, easy-to-use 
~isahandy — 











FREE BOOKLETS: 
“Education Grows” and “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom"”—two informative works on recent 
educational developments. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


pfel-uphoktored, sbi 
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J. H. PENCE 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributor for 


ctmedcan Seating Company 
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For Teachers 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene,” a valuable 


* guide for group discussions prepared under the supervision 


of leading doctors and educators. Contains a teaching 
guide, anatomical chart, a copy of each booklet listed 
below and cards for ordering additional free material. 


For Students 


For girls 9 to 12 years of age. “Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered,” a charming little book that gives pre- 
adolescent girls a clear and simple introduction to the 
subject of menstruation. 


For girls 12 to 18 years of age. “Growing Up and 
Liking It!” a brightly illustrated booklet written especially 
for teen-age girls. Gives the physical facts of menstruation 
and offers helpful hints on health, poise and good grooming. 


For fully matured girls. “It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know,” an informative booklet for older girls and 
women. Includes information about the proper use of 
tampons for sanitary protection. 


For Adult Education 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” a wise, thoughtful book 
for mothers of pre-teen daughters. Offers suggestions on 
what and how to tell younger girls about menstruation. 
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My Daughter? 





FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


New list of helps for teaching menstrual hygiene 











3. 


You may order as many copies of these booklets as you 
wish...absolutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Educational 
Director, Personal Products Corp., Box 5366-9, Milltown, 
N. J., or mail coupon below. 


Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director, 


Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5366-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me the following material free of charge: 


—One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’ 


(for teachers only) 


— booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 


(for girls 9 to 12 years) 


—booklets “Growing Up and Liking It!” 


(for girls 12 to 18 years) 
— booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know” 
(for fully matured girls) 


—booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


(for mothers of pre-teen girls) 


Street 
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Your perfect table Setting : 
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for dinner at eight, luncheon al fresco or sunlit breakfast for two 
is at Miller and Rhoads. We've gathered the most complete 
pattern selections in china and silver, the loveliest assortment 

of linens, the finest of crystal to help you accessorize and set 

the perfect table. Our Wedding Services include a Bride’s 

Register where brides designate their pattern preferences 

to simplify your wedding gift shopping. Come in and see 

how easily you can set a perfect table with accessories 


from Miller and Rhoads! 


e China and Glass, Fifth Floor 


e Silverware, Street Floor 


1H] e Linen Center, Fifth Floor 
a) & e Gift Shop, Fifth Floor 


THE Shopping Center e Remember, Miller and Rhoads offers the largest, most 


complete selection of home furnishings between 
Washington and Atlanta. 
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Editorials 
A School Year of Great Challenge 


S THE following comprehensive and incisive edi- 

torials from the Richmond News Leader indicate, 
no greater challenge confronts Virginia's people, the 
outgoing and the incoming Governors, and the 1954 
General Assembly than the problems posed by an 
ever-increasing school enrollment and the need for 
vast numbers of additional competent, dedicated 
teachers. The Democratic candidates for Governor 
stated their beliefs about public education in the May 
issue of the Virginia Journal. Ted Dalton, the Re- 
publican nominee, who will oppose Thomas B. Stan- 
ley, the Democratic nominee, in the November 
election, states his views on page 22 of this issue of 
the Journal. As the campaign develops, both candi- 
dates will perhaps elaborate upon their views and 
detail their proposals. It is heartening indeed to 
note, however, how strongly each demonstrates deep 
awareness of the seriousness of the challenge and how 
each commits himself to its being met. 


Perhaps the leading, and certainly the most en- 
joyable articulate, private school person in America, 
Dr. Claude Moore Fuess, presents fairly and con- 
vincingly the case for both the public and the private 
school on page 15 of the current issue of the Journal. 
At times in the past, it has appeared that certain pri- 
vate school zealots have hindered, if not actually op- 
posed, progress in public education. On the other 
hand, thoughtless public school people, in some in- 
stances, have been prone to belittle the importance of 
the private school, and to consider its primary value 
that of satisfying man’s instinct to be snobby. Dr. 
Fuess’ fine article should clear the air and help both 
groups view each other more tolerantly and under- 
standingly. 

About the matter, Dr, Fuess says, ““What then 
should be our attitude as independent school masters? 
We should from coast to coast attempt to improve 
in every way possible the public school system, which, 
as former President Conant well says, is our national 
and almost unique glory. But we should also cherish 
free enterprise in education and allow it to function 
without restraint just so long as it violates no law 
and begs no grant from the government.” 


The article, ““Good Education—What Would It 
Cost?’’, on page 18, indicates that Virginia, in order 
to come up to the average per pupil expenditure in 
four school systems, which have a “‘practical level of 
good education’’, should have spent 105 per cent 
more in 1949-50. That year we spent $78,143,000 
for operating schools. Says the study, we should 
have spent $82,100,000 more. 


Our citizenry, private school and public school 
alike, our outgoing and incoming Governors, and the 
1954 General Assembly, all working together, can 
take the heroic action necessary to meet the crisis in 
our schools. 
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by Robert F. Williams 


The Coming Crisis in Our Schools, I 
(Richmond News Leader, August 3, 1953) 


7 ITHIN the next few weeks, Governor Battle's 

administration will get seriously to work on 
the task of preparing a budget for submission to the 
General Assembly that convenes in January, 1954. 
Request forms will go out to the various agencies, and 
budget requests soon will come pouring back in. The 
mental hospitals, chronically desperate for doctors, 
attendants and buildings, will make a powerful ap- 
peal for new funds; institutions of higher education, 
lagging behind in faculty salaries and long-needed 
improvements, must receive sympathetic attention; 
tuberculosis sanatoria, with long waiting lists, can- 
not be overlooked. Penal institutions, industrial 
schools, schools for the deaf and blind, the regular 
operating agencies of State government—all these will 
have valid appeals. 

“Yet there can be no question of the most critical 
area when it comes to compiling a State budget for 
1954-56: The public schools. Unless effective means 
are devised promptly to bring new teachers into the 
school system, and to hold more of the teachers we 
have now, a real crisis soon will be upon us. 

“The need, as we see it, is not so much for new 
school buildings. Of the $75,000,000 made avail- 
able by the Legislatures of 1950 and 1952 in ‘‘Battle 
Fund” grants to the localities, more than $30,000,- 
000 remains unspent. If some counties are dragging 
their heels, many other localities (for example, Han- 
over County in last month’s referendum) are rising 
courageously to their responsibilities for local school 
construction. While much remains to be done, an 
astonishing amount of construction actually has been 
completed; if the building program is not out of the 
woods, at least there is daylight ahead. 

‘“This is not true of the teacher supply. In June, 
1952, more than 3,000 of the State’s 23,735 teachers 
left their positions. A survey by the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association found that 743 of these took 
teaching positions within the State, but 303 left Vir- 
ginia for teaching jobs in other States and a dismay- 
ing 1,894 left the profession entirely. Richmond was 
lucky: Of 1,400 teachers employed locally in 1951- 
52, only 69 resigned in June, 1952. This city’s 
turnover rate of 4.9 per cent was the third lowest in 
the State; fortunately, Richmond’s roster of teachers 
is in good shape again this Summer. 

“Other localities were not so lucky, and in many 
areas the struggle to replace lost teachers took on fan- 
tastic proportions. Throughout the 1952-53 school 
year, harassed school officials combed the countryside 
for replacements—any replacements—with the result 
that more than 2,700 emergency certificates and local 
permits were issued to teachers with less than the 
minimum professional qualifications for public school 
teaching. Put another way: More than one out of 
every 10 teachers in Virginia's school system last year 
ranked professionally as “substandard.” 

“That Virginia owes a debt of gratitude to the 
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2,700 is plain; many of them doubtlessly have a 
knack for teaching and an understanding of children 
that make them better teachers than some of their 
fellows with collegiate professional ce.tificates. With- 
out them, the school system would have broken down 
entirely. But it also is plain that on the whole, the 
shortage of skilled teachers is causing irreparable harm 
to the education of Virginia's children. 

“The worst is yet to come. This September the 
school system receives the 84,500 babies born in 1947 
and a part of tke 81,500 torn in 1948. Next year 
the 83,000 of 1949 will be knocking at public school 
doors, And meanwhile, the supply of new teachers 
will continue to lag farther and farther behind the 
demand for qualified personnel. More ‘emergency 
certificates’ must be granted, more “‘local permits’’ ap- 
proved, and the over-all quality of Virginia's educa- 
tional program inevitably must suffer.”’ 


The Coming Crisis in Our Schools, Il 
(Richmond News Leader, August 4, 1953) 


tecNTATED in its simplest terms, the mounting 
problem in Virginia’s school system is this: 
There are too many children and not nearly enough 
qualified teachers. Enrollment is climbing, and the 
need for teachers is climbing with it. Yet each year 
sees a loss of more than 2,000 teachers, through mar- 
riage, retirement, death, or a variety of other reasons. 
And each year, the State's private and public colleges 
turn out barely 1,000 graduates who have definite 
intentions of teaching. The gap must be made up by 
the recruitment of teachers having less than the mini- 
mum professional qualifications: Last year more than 
2,700 substandard certificates and permits were is- 
sued, including more than 200 to prospective teachers 
who had only high school education themselves. 

“With the demand for qualified teachers so high, 
why is it that relatively so few young men and 
women aim for a career in education? Professional 
educators offer three general answers: One is that 
teacher salaries, despite some remarkable increases in 
recent years, still are not overly attractive to the young 
person who must prepare himself by four years of col- 
lege work. A second is that many young people, in 
whom a vocation for teaching might be cultivated, 
are financially unable to make it to college at all. A 
third is that teaching seems to have lost some of its 
old prestige in the community. 

““Teacher salaries in Virginia now are geared to a 
minimum of $2,000 a year in State and local funds 
combined. In 56 school divisions, the entrance salary 
is higher (Richmond starts a new teacher at $2,650). 
It is anticipated that the next General Assembly will 
increase the State-wide minimum figures substantial- 
ly, possibly to as high as $2,400. For a 10-month 
period of employment, this figure seems ample. When 
an increase in the basic State appropriation is being 
considered, however, renewed attention must be given 
to the chronic problem of local effort in school sup- 
port. The time has come (the time had come when 
the General Assembly of 1952 was in session) for a 
complete overhaul of the present Minimum Educa- 
tional Program Fund, through which the State un- 
dertakes to equalize basic salaries among the ‘‘poorer’”’ 
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and ‘‘richer”’ localities. Under the existing politically 
inspired setup, some counties are permitted to profit 
from equalization funds when they have barely 
scratched the surface of their own local tax resources. 
In any event, the problems that stem from teacher 
salaries should be met forthrightly by the next State 
administration, in a determined effort to make the 
teaching profession financially attractive. 


“On the second point, an expansion of Virginia's 
teacher scholarship program seems highly desirable. 
Launched in 1947, this effort on the State’s part has 
brought an estimated 1,200 teachers into the school 
system who otherwise might never have made it at all. 
Under this program, a high school graduate with an 
aptitude for teaching may receive scholarships of $400 
for each of her freshman and sophomore years at col- 
lege, and $300 for her junior and senior years— 
$1,400 in all. These are awarded as loans that can 
be “‘taught off.’’ After the first year of teaching, the 
first $400 is canceled; after the second year, the second 
$400, and so on. Recipients who leave the teaching 
field are responsible for repayment of their loans, but 
in six years only 250 such cases have occurred. 
Scholarships of $150, on the same basis, also are 
available for Summer school work by qualified teach- 
ers. This year approximately 550 scholarships will 
be granted for regular term work at State colleges, 
and approximately 1,100 for Summer school in- 
struction. Demand for the scholarships far exceeds 
the supply, however, and an expansion of the pro- 
gram offers a field for fruitful exploration. 

‘A third desirable course lies in the intangible, long- 
sought effort to “‘raise the dignity of teaching as a 
profession.’’ Like the weather, everyone talks about 
it but no one ever does anything about it. On this 
point, it seems to us that some plan of honors, awards 
and appointments might well be devised by the State 
Department of Education by which Statewide recog- 
nition could be extended those teachers who make 
significant contributions in their fields. Surely an 
imaginative program of public relations could be 
worked out to restore teaching to a profession that 
young people will seek out, instead of turn from. 

“All of these problems of teacher recruitment and 
school expansion will get steadily worse. Virginia 
saw 86,500 births in 1951, and a record 90,000 in 
1952. Intelligent planning is urgently needed now, 
if the schools and the teachers are to be ready for 
these waves of children when they reach the educa- 
tional beaches five and six years hence. By tradition 
and by. wise popular acceptance, the operation of 
public schools always has been regarded in Virginia 
as primarily a local, not a State, responsibility. Yet 
the State Constitution lays upon the General As- 
sembly, not upon the localities, the duty of ‘‘estab- 
lishing and maintaining”’ an efficient system of public 
free schools. As the State budget for 1954-56 is 
prepared, that high obligation merits the first claim 
on the attention of Governor Battle and his advisors. 
A splendid record of advancement and steady prog- 
ress has been compiled in recent years, but past achieve- 
ments alone will not suffice to meet the coming crisis 
in our public schools.”’ 
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Free Knterprise in Education 


P in my neck of the woods a 
large number of independent 
school people are at the moment 
super-sensitive, like sheep afraid of 
2 possible stray mastiff. They go 
ibout suspicious, even cringing, 
ind under criticism they behave like 
suilty things upon a fearful sum- 
nons,—constantly on the defen- 
sive as if they had been doing some- 
hing of which they are ashamed. 
‘How are we going to answer so- 
ind-so?”’ is a question that is asked 
ne about four times a week. This 
is why we have a flood of articles 
yn the subject, ““Why the private 
school’’,—although I must add 
that the word “‘private’’ seems to 
be definitely taboo among school- 
masters. Now I happen to be out 
of all this conflict. I am ‘‘emeritus’’ 
and can speak as I please. And I 
say, ‘Heads up, schoolmasters,— 
you need neither apologize or ex- 
plain!’’ Perhaps I am a little like 
an elderly gent on the sidelines 
damning out a player for dodging 
a tackle. But I have had my little 
day even if professionally I have 
almost ceased to be, and I think I 
know what attitude teachers should 
take. Furthermore if there is one 
motto in which I now thoroughly 
believe, it is Ad Jumiores Labores, 
—which, translated for your bene- 
fit, means, “‘Let the youngsters do 
the work.” 


Every once in a while a situation 
develops which impels us to defend 
the faith that is in us. An inde- 
pendent schoolmaster like me goes 
along for years never doubting that 
he is making a significant contribu- 
tion to American progress. And 
then suddenly somebody asks a 
question or expresses a doubt, and 
I find myself thinking, “I won- 
der!’’ A college President delivers 
a speech; irritated people with hurt 
feelings rise up to reply; and soon 
a controversy has started. It is all 
as simple as that! And it is all to 
the good. If informed persons dis- 
cuss the topic amicably and 
thoughtfully, with the intention of 
ascertaining the truth, much can 
be gained. But let us not lose our 
tempers or impute motives or in- 
dulge in vituperation like candi- 
dates for political office. The sub- 
ject is controversial, and there are 
not only two but several points of 
view. The academic world should 
be dignified. Even when annoyed, 
we should not stoop to the tactics 
of the demagogue, or we shall end 
by calling names like Senator Mc- 
Carthy or President Truman. 

Let me assert at once that I have 
known few cases in which head- 
masters of independent schools 
have been supercilious towards 
teachers in public schools. I my- 
self was reasonably well prepared 





Dr. Claude Moore Fuess, educator and 
author, presented his views on private and 
public education, as set forth in this article, to 
a meeting of the Association of Independent 
Schools of Greater Washington held in the na- 
tion’s capital last Fall. — 


A native of New York State, Dr. Fuess now 
makes his home at Chestnut Hill, Massachu- 
setts. Among many school positions, he has 
been headmaster of Phillips Academy and 
served on several college boards. Active in the 
Modern Language Association of America and 
other groups, he is a member of the Massa- 


chusetts Board of Collegiate Authority and chief custodian of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Author of many books, his recent writings 
have appeared in the Saturday Review of Literature and Atlantic Monthly. 
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by CLAUDE M. FUESS 


for Amherst College in a rural high 
school in the Mohawk Valley. I 
am grateful for the training and 
have never regretted the experience. 
All my life I have observed with 
sorrow the disadvantages under 
which public school teachers often 
have to struggle,—their relatively 
meager salaries, their large class- 
room sections, the frequent and 
sinister pressure from small-minded 
local politicians, the carping of 
ignorant but aggressive taxpayers. 
A recent number of Life has shown 
in pictures what the daily routine 
of a school principal in a crowded 
city area can be. The results which 
these teachers under such limita- 
tions achieve are little short of 
miraculous. Any American would 
be either blind or stupid if he did 
not recognize what these schools 
have done and did not wish with 
all his heart to make them better. 

Nor, I hasten to add, have I 
been conscious of any animosity on 
the part of public school teachers 
against us of the independent 
schools. We get along very well 
together at meetings of the Head- 
masters Association or gatherings 
like the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, where we sit down side 
by side with respect for one an- 
other and without discernible 
acrimony. In some New England 
communities, like Milton and Con- 
cord and Andover, private schools 
and public schools exist close to- 
gether to the advantage of both. 
Attacks on American public schools 
come sometimes from bigots or 
meddlers or ‘‘nitwits,”” but never 
from those who realize the adverse 
conditions which the teachers in 
many of them have to face. 
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The English Speaking Union 
sends each summer to the British 
Isles a small group of American 
schoolboys with -all expenses paid. 
Recently I was one of a committee 
to examine and select the candi- 
dates from eight public schools and 
seven private schools in Boston and 
vicinity. The Seniors from the 
public schools actually seemed to 
be more logically articulate than 
those from Andover, Exeter, and 
Groton; but they were all fine 
specimens of young American man- 
hood. The boys finally chosen 
came from Roxbury Latin School 
(an independent institution) and 
Boston Latin School, which is 
public. After their summer’s trip 
they will continue their education, 
one at Harvard and the other at 
Amherst,—both very respectable 
independent colleges! 


Choice of Schools 


Antagonism between these two 
types of secondary schools,—the 
public and the private,—is neither 
essential or inevitable. There is 
plenty of room in our society for 
both. The reasons why parents 
choose one over the other are not 
always economic, nor are they in- 
variably logical. But it is good that 
they have a choice,—that in the 
United States they can make their 
own decisions as they could not 
and do not in a totalitarian state. 

Why do parents pick independ- 
ent schools for their children? In 
cases where a boy is backward or 
requires psychiatric care, it is ob- 
vious that the crowded public 
schools can do very little. In mo- 
ments of fatigue my colleagues on 
the faculty at Andover sometimes 
maintained that many parents must 
have chosen that school because it 
harbored morons and delinquents. 
But that was professional cynicism 
which you all can understand. 


Family tradition, joined with an 
only half-disguised ‘‘snob motive,’’ 
are of course sometimes responsible. 
If the father went to St. Paul's 
that is at least one sound argument 
for preferring that school. If a 
mother is nervously climbing the 
social ladder, she may feel that cer- 
tain schools will give her offspring 
a chance to make friends among 
the elite. Although these are prob- 
ably not very valid reasons, they 
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have a share in determining the en- 
rollment of some excellent institu- 
tions. 

In many small communities all 
over the country the public schools 
do not at present provide adequate 
preparation for admission to east- 
ern colleges like Princeton and 
Williams. In such instances parents 
not unnaturally conclude that it 
would be wise to send their chil- 
dren to schools where proper train- 
ing is provided. Many a hamlet in 
Vermont or small city in Kansas 
cannot do much to equip promising 
boys and girls for the college of 
their choice. Under such circum- 
stances, when requirements have to 
be met, what can parents do ex- 
cept to turn to some reputable 
private boarding school which will 
accomplish what they desire? 

I have also known parents living 
in sordid industrial communities 
who wished their sons and daugh- 
ters to be transported out of the 
provincial and contaminating at- 
mosphere into something more 
gracious and stimulating. At 
Andover, we accepted plenty of 
boys from rural districts in the 
South and West whose families, 
after much deliberation, wanted to 
expose them to the thought of New 
England. Many parents who travel 
a great deal wish to have their 
children established for the winter 
in a place where they will be well 
cared for. The function of an in- 
dependent boarding’ school as a 
substitute for home deserves some 
attention from sociologists. Ob- 
viously the children of broken 
families are likely to be better off 
where they will not have to partici- 
pate in the quarrels at the dinner 
table. 

Some children as they develop 
display active minds which flourish 
under competition. The local 
school may be too easy, and the 
bright youngster may be held back, 
so that the slower-minded may be 
well treated. In such cases, a new 
and more evocative environment 
may solve the problem. 

At present, the programs in 
American public schools are sub- 
ject to amazing variations and dis- 
crepancies, and the gap between the 
good and the bad is immense. 
Suppose, for example, that an am- 
bitious father has a son who early 
reveals marked linguistic ability, 





and no suitable instruction is of- 
fered in the neighborhood high 
school. Is he not justified in hunt- 
ing for a school where the boy can 
learn to speak German or French? 
In only a few public high schools 
in this country is Greek offered as 
a subject. Here is a gap which can 
be filled by a New England acad- 
emy which still provides courses in 
the Anabasis and the Iliad. 


No Subsidy But Free Competition 


I would make the same observa- 
tion about religious training. If 
parents sincerely feel that their 
children should have daily instruc- 
tion in the elements of some church 
creed, whether it is Roman Catho- 
lic, Episcopal, or Methodist, why 
should they not have the privilege 
of establishing a school which will 
emphasize just that? The only 
reservation, as I see it, is that the 
State, or the Federal government, 
should not be expected to subsidize 
such institutions. Quite frankly, 
the independent schools with 
which I am acquainted do not wish 
any subsidization and would reject 
it if it were offered. All that they 
wish is to be left alone, in open 
and free competition with other 
similar institutions and_ subject 
only to the unescapable restrictions 
of custom and law. 

But why should it be necessary 
to advance arguments? Suppose 
that a father has a completely il- 
logical admiration for what a cer- 
tain private school stands for, and 
prefers to spend his savings on his 
son's education rather than on 
country clubs of winter cruises! He 
may like small classroom sections 
and close supervision; he may think 
the school has a great Headmaster 
or a first-rate faculty; he may wish 
to place the lad in a more exciting 
intellectual atmosphere. He may 
even have no motive except’ a 
vague feeling that independent 
schools are good. He chooses and 
pays his own barber, his own 
grocer, his own dentist. .Is there 
any conceivable reason wWhy he 
should not select a school on the 
same basis, provided he can stand 
the expense? 

Beyond certain fundamental dis- 
ciplines, such as instruction in 
reading, writing, elementary math- 
ematics, and the duties of a citizen, 
uniformity in education has noth- 
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ing to recommend it in any state 
not aggressively totalitarian. Chil- 
dren are not alike in their mental 
endowment, their dominating ap- 
titudes, and their aspirations. At 
about the age of puberty, it is pos- 
sible, with modern methods of 
questioning and testing, to ascer- 
tain roughly an adolescent’s poten- 
tialities and what should be done 
to give them an outlet. Thus 
alerted, a wise father should be able 
to win the cooperation of his child 
and determine what process of 
formal education will do him the 
most good. He may find it in the 
local public school. If he does not, 
there are fortunately other insti- 
tutions to be explored. 


Competition Healthful 

The founders of such different 
schools as Andover, Mount Her- 
mon, St. Albans, Putney, and 
Midlands took the same chance 
that an entrepreneur takes when 
he sets up a knitting mill. If he 
supplies a product for which there 
is a demand, if he is able to sell it at 
a profit, he flourishes. If he can't 
do this, he goes into bankruptcy. 
So the sponsors of private schools 
are aware of the calculated risk. 
But the element of competition 
with other similar schools is an in- 
centive to constant scrutiny and 
improvement. Whether we or they 
admit it, Pomfret is always a rival 
of Tabor and Brooks of Governor 
Dummer. The Trustees, Head- 
master, and Faculty of each are 
trying to evolve a superior process 
and product. This unremitting 
competition is very healthful to 
education in general and has so far 
had excellent results. 

The minute that a private school 
falls behind the public school 
standard and has little to offer to 
prospective customers, it will quiet- 
ly fade away, and the place thereof 
shall know it no more. Remember, 
too, that the patrons of independ- 
ent students must also,—and right- 
ly,—pay their share of the taxes 
for the support of the local public 
school system. These public 
schools, moreover, are actually im- 
proving from decade to decade and 
will become even better when tax- 
payers realize that education is our 
chief insurance against global ca- 
tastrophe. So long as our democ- 
racy stands, they will be the basis 
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of our country’s educational sys- 
tem; and we should, as loyal 
Americans, never relax our efforts 
to make them as good as they can 
be made. 

But the private schools, al- 
though often dismissed as luxuries 
like yachts and race horses, actually 
do much of the trail-blazing and 
curricular improvement and fre- 
quently have set up and main- 
tained standards which have en- 
couraged teachers in public schools. 
The independent schools and col- 
leges, although serving a minority, 
have helped to protect us from the 
mienace of mediocrity and the dom- 
ination of the average. Uniformity 
is perhaps simpler to plan and oper- 
ate, but it offers little challenge to 
boys and girls who are different 





I am not at all worried about the 
perils of dualism, or even of mul- 
tiplicity, in our educational frame- 
work. 

Those who insist that, except in 
emergencies, public funds should 
not be used to support private in- 
stitutions have a strong case which 
cannot be easily refuted. But those 
who deny their right to organize 
or even to exist are striking a blow 
at American initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and vision. The history of all 
totalitarian movements, whether 
in Germany, Russia, or the United 
States, shows that one of their first 
steps is the abolition of free insti- 
tutions and particularly of those 
which encourage original thinking. 
With us in this country nothing is 

(Continued on page 39) 





SCHOOL’S OPEN! 


What fun! The fact is, there is something exhilarating about opening 
school. A sort of reverse springtime. Whilst Nature droops and begins to 
shed trimming in preparation for the long winter's sleep and bears and 
groundhogs seek their dens, schools awake and blossom forth. What 
makes it fun? Why, nothing in the world but the pupils. They are 
beautifully alive! Some of their beauty and life spills over to us. 

Too poetic? Nothing of the sort. School teachers live longer than other 
sections of society and it doesn’t just seem so, either. I reckon teachers 
come nearer living right than any other class of people in the world. I 
have been told that we pay a higher actuarial rate in our State pension 
system than would the general public and that that is the reason. Even 
after you persuade a teacher to retire, the insurance companies know that 


he is going to live a long time. 


Lamar R. Stanley 
Director of Instruction, Newport News 
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Good Education— 
What Would It Cost? 


T IS widely recognized that good 

education for our Nation’s chil- 
dren cannot be obtained at a min- 
imum expenditure-level. Teachers’ 
salaries, teaching aids, educational 
supplies, guidance services, clerical 
assistance, health services, satisfac- 
tory transportation of pupils, prop- 
er operation and maintenance of 
the school plant, and alert school 
administration—all require money. 
In education, as commonly eise- 
where, one generally gets about 
what one pays for. Granted that 
good education cannot be bought 
by money alone (staff morale and 
devotion hinge on more than sim- 
ply cash), nevertheless it is also 
true that an educational program 
of good quality cannot be’ obtained 
at cut-rate, shoddy prices. What 
would good education in the va- 
rious States cost? Would it cost 
10 percent more than is ordinarily 
expended, or 50 percent more, or 
what? 


One way to answer this question 
is to— 

a. Determine the level of ex- 
penditure in a few school systems 
widely recognized for the quality of 
their education: we may call this 
the desirable level of expenditure. 


b. Determine the average level of 
expenditure in each State. 


c. Determine the difference be- 
tween the desirable level of ex- 
penditure and the State-wide aver- 
age. 

d. Multiply the difference be- 
tween the desirable level and the 
State-wide average by the number 
of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance in each State. This product 
is the additional expenditure (be- 
yond the present expenditure) re- 
quired to bring the quality of ed- 
ucation up to the desirable level. 


e. Divide the additional expendi- 
ture by the present expenditure, and 
multiply the quotient by 100. This 
is the percentage increase needed to 
achieve the desirable quality-level 
of education. 
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by HERBERT S. CONRAD 
Chief, Research and Statistical Standards 


and 


ROSE MARIE SMITH 


Educational Statistician 


Although the Office of Educa- 
tion does not rate or rank State or 
city school systems, some school 
systems are widely recognized as 
being above average. They may 
pay higher salaries to the instruc- 
tional staff, maintain a more satis- 
factory pupil-teacher ratio, offer a 
more varied curriculum, provide 
broader and more satisfactory 
school services, have a higher re- 
tention rate, etc. ~The school sys- 
tems in four cities were selected as 
fulfilling such requirements. These 
cities are located in Connecticut, 
New York, Ohio, and California, 
respectively. In size, the cities range 
from 45,000 to over 300,000 
(1950 census); only one of the 
cities could be regarded as a suburb. 
The quality-level of education in 
these four cities is desirable, but 
not more desirable than is reason- 
able or possible in’ many other 
places. ‘The average current ex- 
penditure per pupil in the school 
year 1949-50 in the four cities was 
$299. This, of course, is well 
above the national average for that 
year, but it is by no means extreme. 
In brief, the quality-level of public 
elementary-secondary education in 
the four citjes is good, but certainly 
subject to further improvement, 
and not actually as high as can be 
found in specially well-favored 
communities. 

Application of the procedure 
outlined in steps a-e above yields 
the data given in Table 1. All the 
figures in this table refer to ‘‘cur- 
rent expenditures’’—i.e., to ex- 
penditures for current operation of 
the school, as contrasted with 
“capital outlay’’ (expenditures for 
sites or school construction) or 
“debt service’ (redemption of 
bonds and payment of interest). 


The figures refer to expenditures for 
full-time public elementary and sec- 
ondary day schools only (evening 
and summer schools are excluded) ; 
and the figures refer exclusively to 
the school year 1949-50, the latest 
year for which data are available 
from all the States.* 

The map on the adjoining page 
shows by what percentage the 
“current expenditure’”’ in each State 
would have to be raised to bring 
its educational program up to the 
desirable level. 


Technical Qualifications 


While there are some technical 
qualifications** to the assumptions 
and procedures underlying the fig- 
ures in lable 1, the facts brought 
out by this table are basically valid 
and appear reasonable. Education 
at a desirable quality-level—that 
is to say, good education, though 
by no means the very best educa- 
tion—would in 1949-50 have re- 
quired about $2 billion more 
than was expended (see Table 1, 
column 5). This is an increase 
of 43 per cent above what was 
actually expended (viz., $4,651,- 
464,000). 

Wide variation exists among the 
different States with regard to the 
percentage-increase required. ‘The 
required additional expenditure in 
California, for example, would be 
relatively small—only 13 percent; 


*In this connection it may be noted that, 
in terms of dollars with the same purchas- 
ing power as in 1951-52, the average ex- 
penditure of $299 in the four cities in 
1949-50 would be equivalent to an ex- 
penditure of $334 in 1951-52. (Adjust- 
ment by the Consumer’s Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The price- 
level was 11.7 percent higher in 1951-52 
than in 1949-50.) 

**See technical note at the end of the 
article. 
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in Wisconsin it would be 30 per- 
cent; in Texas, 43 percent; in 
Utah, 67 percent; in Maine, 90 per- 
cent; in South Carolina, 145 per- 
cent; in Mississippi, 274 percent 
(this is the highest) . 
Expenditure-increases of the 
magnitude just cited are rather ob- 





munities to provide good educa- 
tion seems obviously to lie in State 
aid; and the answer to the financial 
inability of some of the States to 
supply such aid seems equally ob- 
viously to lie in Federal aid. Ex- 
actly what form State or Federal 
aid should take, and how such aid 
should be administered, are ques- 
tions outside the scope of this ar- 
ticle. 

For emphasis let it be repeated 
that (a) the figures in the present 
article refer only to full-time pub- 


lic elementary and secondary day 
schools; (b) the figures refer to 
“current expenditures’’ only; (c) 
the figures apply particularly to th: 
school year 1949-50 (the latest year 
for which data from all States are 
available); and finally (d) the 
‘desirable’ quality-standard re- 
ferred to in this article exemplifies 
a practical level of good education; 
it is not a maximum level, nor does 
it come up to the quality-level of 
specially well-favored communities 
in the Nation. 
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An Untapped Dimension 


in Fiction 
A FEW years ago I found my- 
self facing an _ increasing 
number of cheap-looking, pocket- 
sized books with fantastic covers 
picturing space-suited adventurers 
and weird rocket ships.. There 
were also some fairly good-looking 
magazines. I wondered vaguely 
if I should worry about what my 
high school freshmen and juniors 
were reading. Should I forbid 
such stuff in the classroom? 
Should I accept Lodestar, a novel 
about man’s first interplanetary 
travel, as parallel reading? 

I did and I do. Furthermore, 
my students converted me to sci- 
ence-fiction. 

New interest in this old fiction 
dimension has grown chiefly since 
World War II, a period during 
which ordinary escape literature 
has paled beside daily headlines. 
The science-fiction field, scarcely 
staked out for the 15 years up to 
1945, is now under full culti- 
vation. 

And the books that boys are 
reading on their own are worthy 
of any English teacher's study. 
This is a scientific age, and the 
doings of Ivanhoe have their his- 
torical place, but such a novel was 
the best that the boys and girls of 
Scott's day had. 

‘ Nowadays, I find that I cannot 
deprive my students of the books 
I know are good reading, as well 
as good writing. 

Naturally, the volume of sci- 
ence stories now flooding the mar- 
ket has to include some poor writ- 
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ing, but it goes without saying 
that authors in this specialized 
medium must know a good deal 
about the motions of the planets, 
the distance between us and the 
nearest star (at least), and a rea- 
sonable knowledge of aerody- 
namics. 


Plausible Science Fiction 

A lot of schoolboys can tell you 
that Mars’ summer is considerably 
longer than ours and that its polar 
cap melts almost completely, only 
to build up again in its equally 
long winter. He can tell you what 
a light year is, sometimes with- 
out much scientific education, if 
he reads good, plausible science- 
fiction. He probably knows how 
fast a body would have to move 
before it can ever leave the earth's 
gravitational field (seven miles per 
second!). 

And how is the description? 
The word pictures of the black 
daytime sky of any planet with- 
out the earth's light-absorbing 
atmosphere is magnificently ex- 
pressed in dozens of stories. 

No one is sure what the surface 
of Mercury looks like, but when 
a boy reads of the highly amusing 
Miss Universe beauty contest, he 
learns that it must be extremely 
hot. Mercury’s entrants resembled 
salamanders, and the problem of 
satisfying everybody while pre- 
venting a breach of protocol be- 
came suddenly acute when the 
judges’ standards of beauty were 
found to be mutually antithetical. 

Characterization is just as dif- 
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ficult in this writing as it is in all 
others. Even after repeated read- 
ings and teachings, I find Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern somewhat 
nebulous (there’s a good science- 
fiction word), but I'll never for- 
get the man who wanted to be 
among the first on Mars. When 
the chance came to colonize after 
the great atomic war, he secured 
his passage early and set up a hot 
dog stand where he thought there 
would be a busy crossroads. He 
overlooked the fact that people had 
changed considerably and _ that 
values were altered. His disap- 
pointment is a part of a remark- 
able characterization, as finely 
drawn and as sharp in every detail 
as any in the great books I know. 

A steady diet of this material 
would eventually cause intellectual 
indigestion, of course, just as 
reading nothing but Lincoln bi- 
ographies would do. No English 
teacher would dare allow un- 
limited reading of only one kind 
of book for book reports. 

But I cannot help boasting a 
great field of good writers, much 
better, I think, than the authors of 
silly little books about girls who 
are newspaper reporters, actresses, 
models, housewives, and inven- 
tors. What my students are likely 
to learn from the escapades of 
Tom Smart, Boy Genius, I feel, 
is not as true or as scientific as 
they will learn from the books 
that are scientific in nature. 


Not Recommended for All 


I don’t recommend this type of 
fiction for all young readers, either. 
Not everybody is interested, but 
for those who are, the teacher can 
be a guide as she is in all other 
things. 
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The outside temperature guages registered a comfortable 50 
degrees. Air pressure, relative to the earth’s, was light but bear- 
able, they figured, for short periods of time. Atmospheric com- 
position guages indicated a livable combination of nitrogen and 
oxygen, with some carbon dioxide. 

But they planned to take no chances. When Doc and Harry 
had finished putting on what they called their “portable at- 
mospheres,” they stepped into the air lock, keeping a running 
radio conversation with Dr. Peebles, who was to stay on the ship 


just in case. 


Finally the two men were ready for the great adventure. They 
opened the outer door and descended the ladder, the first two 
men from earth to land successfully on Mars! 

Now, here is Adventure with a capital A. But is it Literature 
with a capital L? The kind of literature an English teacher 
would recognize and recommend? 





by ERNEST W. MOONEY, JR. 
English Teacher, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


Jules Verne, a favorite for half 
a century, has a new and deserved 
interest, and a teacher can recom- 
mend him with impunity. But 
new writers are born annually, 
and their books deserve considera- 
tion by any teacher who believes 
that knowledge is progressive and 
useful. 

And who knows? It may help 
this younger generation to be pre- 
pared for earth’s conquest of space 
with a knowledge of Venus’ car- 
bon dioxide cloud. Less of a hint 
than that has sent a few boys I 
know scurrying off to the city li- 
brary for more advanced and tech- 
nical books on astronomy. 

This is no attempt to deprecate 
established writers like Shake- 
speare, my favorite playwright, 
or Dickens, with his memorable 
characters. Indeed, it is our job 
to perpetuate the learning of the 
ages, but I submit that the old 
timers are not the only writers 
worthy of a schoolboy’s time and 
that our view of what is right. and 
good in literature is frequently 
narrow. 

We have broadened our scope 
to include community resources 
like the newspapers. The writing 
genre under discussion, although 
it is replacing traditional escape 
literature because of daily events, 
nevertheless is tied to the news. 

A newspaper article in January 
of this year reported that a rocket 
—many miles in the air—had 
photographed the sun’s spectrum 
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in a 28-second exposure, register- 
ing way, way over in the ultra- 
violet side, a feat impossible on 
the earth’s surface because of layers 
of air above us which absorb these 
very rays. Almost any day a 
newspaper will carry accounts of 
the latest developments of high- 
flying rockets, atom bomb tests, 
and perhaps even some talk of a 
man-made satellite from which to 
launch ships farther outward. At 
present, that idea is financially un- 
feasible, but it is an age of amaz- 
ing and frightening scientific de- 
velopment. It’s exciting to a boy 
who needs escape literature as 
much or more than anybody else. 

One blurb describes  science- 
fiction as a bridge to rapidly ap- 
proaching fact. The split atom 
and the resulting bomb were 
prophesied in the thirties. 

In a new short story called 
“The Deserter,”” a Jovian is giv- 
ing needed military information to 
Terran authorities during an 
imagined interplanetary war of 
the future. He is kept in a tank 
suitable to his familiar environ- 
ment: “. . . Those things have a 
body temperature somewhere in 
the neighborhood of minus 200 
degrees Fahrenheit!’’ The thing 
is living in a Jupiter-like atmos- 
phere of methane and ammonia, 
and the hero, as he observes the 
flat body, remarks to himself that 
the deserter had come from Jupi- 
ter, where the gravity would 
spread earthmen out like a thin 


soup. All of these hints about our 
largest planet are in keeping with 
known facts. 

It seems to me that anyone can 
learn much in a justifiably pain- 
less way by reading such material. 
The profit from knowing it I 
cannot properly evaluate, but then 
I know no commercial value of a 
memorization of Antony’s speech. 


Quality Counts 

It is the quality of the writ- 
ing that counts ultimately, even 
as it does in Shakespeare. ‘The 
English teacher worth her salt will 
be able to identify the good and 
guide away from the bad. Here 
are some of the names who write 
well: 

Joseph Samachson, who uses 
the pseudonym William Morri- 
son. He has a Ph.D. in chemistry 
and writes readable and accurate 
science-fiction on the side. 

Lester Del Rey edits no fewer 
than five different magazines and 
still finds time to write stories of 
his own. He has been known to 
turn out about 50,000 words over 
a weekend, according to one ac- 
count. 

One-time Shakespearean actor 
Fritz Leiber (the younger) now 
edits a magazine in Chicago. 

Managing editor of ‘‘a leading 
Milwaukee daily,” Clifford D. 
Simak writes his stories and novels 
after hours and has been doing so 
for two decades or more. 

John Wyndham is British, and 
his wonderfully lucid style and 
subtle humor make The Revolt of 
the Triffids a truly literate novel. 
It has gone into a dozen editions, 
I understand. 

About a year ago, Ray Brad- 
bury was mentioned in The Eng- 
lish Journal as one of the best in 
the field. I can only agree. His 
Martian Chronicles and The II- 
lustrated Man are collected short 
stories as fascinating and as well- 
written as Maupassant’s, and J like 
the Frenchman a lot. 

But this is not a bibliography. 
Try some of the stories for pleas- 
ure, and make your own list of 
favorites as a possible parallel 
reading source. Seek out those 
books your students are reading 
(they'll be delighted to lend them 
to you), and watch the news- 
stands and bookstores for others. 

You, too, can be converted. 
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Statement of Ted Dalton 


Candidate for Governor of Virginia 


T is an easy matter for a poli- 

tician to shout about how much 
he believes in education when he 
is a candidate for elections. The 
question to ask is: Where did he 
stand when the crucial test came 
when he was required to vote or 
take a public position on legisla- 
tion affecting the schools? 

To those who have followed 
my humble efforts in the State 
Senate of Virginia during the past 
nine years, I need make no ex- 
planation as to where I have stood 
when the cause of education was 
involved. Suffice it to say that 
not only have I supported every 
move to increase the educational 
advantages to the people of Vir- 
ginia, but J have gone further io 
the extent of first advocating some 
of those advantages which’ have 
now been realized. 


On School Buildings 


In 1948, which, as you will 
recall, was two years before ap- 
propriation by the State from the 
surplus to the localities to aid in 
school building construction, [ 
called attention by resolution in- 
troduced in the Senate to the neces- 
sity of Virginia to provide ade- 
quate school buildings and physi- 
cal plants, and that the cities and 
counties were financially unable 
to finance the building program 
without the aid and assistance of 
_ the State. I sought as best I could 
in public appearances and in the 
General Assembly to emphasize 
the need for greater construction 
in order to adequately provide 
for the present and prospective 
school population. I have con- 
tinued this interest and I gladly 
supported the move to return to 
the localities from the State sur- 
plus some of the money which had 
been sent by the people to Rich- 
mond. We were and are only giv- 
ing back to the localities some of 
the money belonging to them. 
Most everyone agrees we should 
continue this aid in order that the 
political subdivisions, which have 
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thus far been unable to ‘obtain 
their share, may do so. 


In the next ten years it is pre- 
dicted there will be an additional 
225,000 children enrolled in Vir- 
ginia’s public schools in 1962-63. 
We must keep up our building 
program in order to keep abreast 
of our needs. 


Too, one of the great problems 
confronting the people of Virginia 
is posed in the forthcoming de- 
cision of the United States Su- 
preme Court relating to equal 
school facilities and segregation. 
Indicative of the fact that the Su- 
preme Court is having difficulty 
in reaching a decision on this far- 
reaching issue is the fact that al- 
though the cases have already been 
ably argued, the Court has re- 
quested further argument at the 
October, 1953 term. In ll 
probability a decision will be 
handed down this fall, and not 
long before the next session of the 
General Assembly meets in Jan- 
uary, 1953. 

We in Virginia recognize that 
equal facilities and opportunities 
in education are in many instances 
not equal. This is a problem that 
must be faced. 


I favor the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment (passed first at 
the 1952 session) which would 
authorize localities to borrow for 
school construction from the re- 
tirement fund. 

While we have made progress 
in school construction, we have by 
no means done enough to provide 
for the needs of today and what 
we foresee as the reasonable needs 
of the future. It is a must that 
we provide adequate buildings in 
our school improvement program. 


Salaries of School Teachers 


I claim the honor in 1948 of 
introducing the first bill in the 
General Assembly of Virginia pro- 
viding that each teacher in the 
public free schools holding a bach- 
elor’s degree should receive a mini- 


mum salary of $2,000 for any 
school year. The bill failed but it 
should have been enacted when it 
was introduced. This $2,000 min- 
imum was realized two years later. 

Again, in 1950, I led the un- 
successful fight in the Senate to 
give an extra advantage to the 
teachers who were entitled to spe- 
cial recognition by reason of 
length of service. Mr. Robert 
Whitehead led the fight in the 
House, and deserves far more credit 
than my feeble efforts in the Sen- 
ate, but then and there I did my 
best — ‘‘the angels could do no 
more.” 


At the 1952 session, realizing 
the cost of living increase, it was 
my pleasure to introduce a bill in 
the General Assembly providing a 
minimum salary for degree teach- 
ers of $2,400, and I suggested 
that if the minimum were $2,400 
that increments of $100 for eight 
years instead of twelve to a maxi- 
mum of $3,200 would be desir- 
able. This bill was also shelved. 


The cost of an education to 
train one to be a teacher is now 
even higher and living expenses 
have not come down, therefore, 
I now propose a minimum salary 
of $2,500 for degree teachers, and 
at my request this is incorporated 
in our 1953 Republican Platform. 


Scholarships to Teachers 


I supported the move whereby 
scholarships are awarded to teach- 
ers and those studying for the 
teaching profession. At present 
approximately 1500 teachers are 
leaving the profession each year 
and 1000 more are needed to keep 
pace with increased births, making 
an overall total of 2500 as the 
number of additional teachers re- 
quired each year. To meet this 
need, only around a_ thousand 
teachers are being prepared each 
year in all colleges in the State, 
private and public, making a net 
deficit of 1500 teachers each year. 
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Therefore, in all probability it 
will be necessary for us to recruit 
15,000 additional teachers in the 
next ten years. In order to pro- 
vide for future needs, it will be 
necessary, in my opinion, to en- 
large our present scholarship plan 
and I will support it. 

It behooves us to make certain 
we train sufficient teachers for our 


needs and that we seek to make 


the teaching profession attractive 
enough to keep them. 


Retired Teachers 

I have during my service in the 
General Assembly advocated great- 
er benefits to retired teachers, and 
at the 1952 session I worked for 
the minimum of $720 for retired 
teachers and State employees. 


Amendments to Virginia Supple- 
mental Retirement System 


I have read the proposed chang- 
es of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation recommended in the Vir- 
ginia Supplemental Retirement 
System and I am in accord with 
the general purposes of the sug- 
gestions and will support them. 


A Word About Teachers 

We must in Virginia recognize 
the teaching profession for what 
it is. It is a group who primarily 
live to serve. I have not yet met 
a rich school teacher. They spend 
their lives and their money getting 
the required training to teach, and 
after they start teaching, they 
spend the rest of their lives for a 
bare livelihood, considering the 
necessities of clothing and living 
which their station in life de- 
mands, and about all they wind 
up with is the satisfaction of hav- 
ing placed their lives on the Altar 
of Service. I for one want to help 
the teachers in every way I reason- 
ably can, and this is no soft soap 
to catch their votes in November 
—I was saying it before I ever 
dreamed of being a candidate for 
Governor of Virginia. 

It is fine to talk about the “‘re- 
wards” of teaching in the nobler 
aspects of the word. This is all 
commendable but there is very 
little nourishment in speaking of 
the intangible rewards and accom- 
plishments which teachers. get 


from a lifetime of teaching service. 
We must meet and deal with them 
on a level which will fairly and 
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adequately provide them a living 
wage, taking into consideration 
their station in life, their cost of 
education, and the many expenses 
a teacher has in following his or 
her profession. I submit that a 
state-wide minimum annual salary 
for a degree teacher of $2,500, 
with annual increments of $150 
per year for eight years, would cer- 
tainly be little enough to this fine 
group which is giving so much of 
their individual lives to train the 
youth of Virginia to be the citizens 
of tomorrow. 


Schools Closer to the People 


I favor the election of school 
board members by the people. 
Failing in that, I would next ac- 
cept the selection by the govern- 
ing bodies of the localities. I feel 
this will be a good move in bring- 
ing the schools closer to the peo- 
ple, to whom the schools belong. 


Educational Television 


I commend the far-sighted ef- 
forts of many Virginia citizens 
who have been and still are work- 
ing on a plan for educational tele- 
vision in Virginia. Gladly will 
I recommend the cooperation of 
the State in this endeavor, and it 
would be a joy to me to use the 
prestige of the office of Governor in 
seeking grants from educational 
foundations to further this mod- 
ern approach in improving our 
sum total of educational oppor- 
tunities. 


More Virginia Students Should 
Attend College 


A few years ago I was deeply 
impressed by the study and report 
of Dr. Paul H. Farrier of V.P.I. 
calling attention to the fact that 
entirely too many of our fine Vir- 
ginia boys and girls fail to obtain 
a college education. I am anxious 
to help work out some plan where- 
by more of our high school grad- 
uates may have the advantage in 
life of a college education. 


Vocational Education 


For many of our boys and girls, 
vocational education is the answer. 
The leaders in this work in Vir- 
ginia already know of my inter- 
est in furthering this program, 
and only recently I had the pleas- 
ure and opportunity of putting 
in a good word in Washington 



























Ted Dalton 


that indirectly helped us in this 
work in Virginia. 


Conclusion 

I shall not prolong this article 
by attempting to discuss other 
phases of our educational prob- 
lems in Virginia. A summary of 
my philosophy on education was 
recently and aptly expressed by 
Frank W. Abrams, Chairman of 
the Board of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, when he 
wrote: 

“Education, more and better 
education, is needed if we are 
to maintain that most cherished 
of man’s works—a free society. 
More than ever before, men of 
today need to know how to 
think; to weigh and appraise; 
to achieve the steadiness of 
vision and purpose that wisdom 
brings.”’ 

This challenging statement 
should be ever kept in mind. Hap- 
pily, during the past few years 
Virginia has become more Educa- 
tion Conscious. The flame that 
is now burning must be nurtured 
to the end that we in Virginia 
shall have “‘our proper place un- 
der the sun’’ in one of mankind’s 
noblest endeavors. 
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All photographs with this article are by Thomas Moore, 
eighth grade student at Falls Church High School. 


We Study Our Community 


TUDENTS of the eighth grade 
at Falls Church High School 
in Fairfax County, Virginia, re- 
cently completed a study of their 
community. In this study the com- 
munity served as a classroom. Like 
many families in Virginia, we live 
in an area that is both a rural and 
urban community. This enriched 
our study by giving us the oppor- 
tunity of learning about our com- 
munity, not only the urban center 
of Falls Church, but also the ad- 
jacent rural area of Fairfax Coun- 
ty. 

‘ Before we visited our rural and 
urban community we discussed sc- 
cial changes occurring in this area. 
Through actual statistical tabula- 
tion the students concluded that 
their parents had more brothers 
and sisters than they have and in 
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childhood had lived in extremely 
rural areas. In a similar method 
correlative with occupational in- 
terests, we studied changes in the 
structure of occupations. 

When we were ready to apply 
our techniques of community re- 
search each student had a dynamic 
interest in some normal community 
social process or problem. Then 
either on an individual basis or as a 
member of a committee each stu- 
dent studied the local community 
for several weeks and received ex- 
cellent cooperation from local resi- 
dents, government and private in- 
stitutions. Several students not in- 
terested in community institutions 
or social problems made a study of 
the geography, flora and fauna of 
the community. 

As a participant and observer of 





community social living processes, 
each committee and student made 
a report, sometimes supplemented 
with a guest speaker interested in 
explaining a specialized aspect of 
community life. The students were 
equally fascinated by the reports of 
their fellow classmates. For in- 
stance, after “‘first hand” reports 
and panel discussions by the ethnic 
committee, the students concluded 
that the standard of living and ed- 
ucation for the Negro should be 
immediately improved. 

The geology, flora and fauna 
committees invited the county 
agriculture agent to explain the 
symbiotic relationships between 
the county social and geographic 
environment. Students were in- 
terested in such facts as the change 
of water level due to the increased 
population, soil erosion and the de- 
cline of the fruit and dairy indus- 
try. 

The newspaper committee dis- 
cussed the local county and city 
newspapers. Examples of preju- 
dice and conflicting value judg- 
ments were explained in addition 
to newspaper advertising as a 
source of social control. 


Students were interested in the 
map committee reports explaining 
the history of maps, how maps are 
made, and the use of over two 
dozen different maps serving the 
local community. These included 


geology, forests, agriculture, 
weather, population, and road 
maps. 


All the students were interested 
in reports of the history committee. 
Descriptive routes were given of 
early explorers, Revolutionary and 
Civil War battles, as well as other 
interesting historical changes in so- 
cial living. 

Equally interesting were reports 
by the government committee ex- 
plaining county and city govern- 
ment services. For example, the po- 
lice report dealth with problems of 
young people and the students were 
intensely interested in finding the 
community relationship between 


family life and juvenile delin- 
quency. 
Several committees  supple- 


mented their discussions with in- 
numerable visual aids including 
drawings, charts, maps, photo- 
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For two years, Mr. Curtice has 
taught the eighth grade at Falls 
Church High School in Falls 
Church. During the first semes- 
ter of last year he gathered mate- 
rial for a social science textbook. 
The second semester he taught 
the tenth grade at Falls Church 
High School, completing the 
term of the late Mrs. Harriet 
Hurt. Mr. Curtice returns to 
teaching the eighth grade this 


yer. 





graphs, old pamphlets, brochures, 
local Indian and modern artifacts, 
and national, State and local pub- 
lications relative to our communi- 
ty. 

In summary, what are some of 
the ultimate values of a community 
study’? A _ professional educator 
could name many major and in- 
cremental educative values experi- 
enced by each student, but the best 
answers are in the words of the 
students. Many students reported 
how much they enjoyed the com- 
mittee reports and group discus- 
sion. Each student reported an 
increase in vocabulary and experi- 
ence in public speaking. Some stu- 
dents were amazed to find so many 
county and city government serv- 
ices. Others were shocked by the 
living conditions of Negro fami- 
lies. To each student the com- 


Highland View, once the home of Edmund Flagg and still 






munity was now something more 
than an economic center. All the 
students acquired a greater knowl- 
edge of social life including such 
factors as religious and historical 
traditions. For example, the fol- 
lowing is a typical statement from 
a progress examination: 


“. . Barbara reported about the 
towns and villages surrounding 
Falls Church. We went on a field 
trip to an old house and took sev- 
eral pictures. We learned how the 
pioneers lived . 


When Dolly 
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Community agencies 
visited by students in- 
cluded the City Hall 
and Police Department. 
They learned of va- 
rious operations  be- 
hind scenes to care for 
the welfare of all the 
community’s citizens. 


Madison fled to Virginia her route 
of escape was through Falls 
Church. We learned that George 
Washington attended the Old Falls 
Church and was present on the 
date it was decided to replace it 
with a brick church.” 

A community study of either a 
rural or urban area must be well 
organized. Such a study will pay 
unique dividends in student under- 
standing of their roles in the com- 
munity cultural heritage and adap- 
tation to the geographical environ- 
ment. 
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owned by the family, was built in 1865 at Falls Church. 
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Students visit office of the town’s newspaper— 
Falls Church Echo. 
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Lincoln High School Students Visit 





DOWN MEXICO WAY 


AST fall, while reading in our 
second year Spanish class from 
El Camino Real about Jimmy, a 
boy from California, and his 
family having a wonderful vaca- 
tion in Mexico, I casually men- 
tioned that such a trip was not out 
of our reach, if we really wanted to 
go. Students in Lincoln High 
School, Loudoun County, decided 
they really wanted to go and began 
planning for a vacation in Mexico 
this summer. 

Financing the trip loomed as the 
biggest problem. With no funds 
available from several educational 
foundations tried and lacking a rich 
sponsor, the group decided to raise 
their own funds for actual expenses 
in Mexico City, with each indi- 
vidual bearing transportation cost 
and other expense. Two fiestas and 
other programs netted two hundred 
dollars for this project. Spanish 


music, movie on a trip to Mexico 
loaned by Pan American Airways, 
and talent by students from other 
countries now attending nearby 
Virginia colleges made the fiesta 





the border.” 
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by MRS. THEODORE REID 
Spanish Teacher, Lincoln High School, 


Loudoun County 


programs most interesting for the 
entire community. The two hun- 
dred dollars earned was divided 
among the six students making the 
trip. While all fifteen Spanish 
students would like to have gone, 
several reasons prevented, but 
mostly financial. Travel was by 
bus and on over-night stops, boys 
slept at YMCA’s and girls put up 
at YWCA’'’s to keep the cost at a 
minimum. 

On June 7, eleven excited people 
left Purcellville, Virginia, bound 
for Mexico. The travel party in- 
cluded six Spanish students, two 
Lincoln High graduates, and three 
teachers—Louise Whitman, Mrs. 
Howard Welsh, and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Reid. 

St. Louis was the first stop and 
then on to San Antonio where the 
Alamo and other interesting spots 
were visited in this unique city 
with its river showing up at odd 
places. Our last stop in the United 
States was at Laredo, Texas, where 
most of us had our first experience 
with the red tape necessary to cross 


MEXICO IS MORE THAN A PLACE ON THE MAP to Spanish students 
in Lincoln High School, Loudoun County. Here their teacher, Mrs. Theodore 
Reid, points out some of the interesting spots they visited this summer “south of 


the border. We passed inspection 
without too much delay except for 
some difficulty in entering our ex- 
change student from Germany. 
On entering Nuevo Taredo, we 
were rather disgusted with the dry, 
dusty desert country which 
stretched nearly to Monterrey. But 
from there we began to catch 
glimpses of the Sierra Mandre 
Mountains and soon marveled at 
the glorious expanse of majestic 
mountains which rose on all sides. 


Primitive Indians 

Between towns we saw Indians 
who live in a most primitive way. 
Their huts were often of poles with 
thatched roofs. A faithful burro 
carried them to the plots which 
they worked by hand. Often the 
plots were high on a mountain 
side and one wondered how they 
kept from falling off while culti- 
vating. 

At our rest stops we were greeted 
with more Indians who brought 
their handiwork of baskets and 
belts to sell, after some bargaining 
took place. Sometimes we felt 
proud to have made purchases by 
getting the price down a few pesos. 
On looking back, I wonder if we 
were not intensifying the idea that 
Americans are greedy where money 
is concerned and perhaps we should 
have realized how valuable a few 
pesos are to those who have so 
little of his world’s goods. How- 
ever they do have appreciation for 
the beautiful and lead a life close 
to nature minus many of the wor- 
ries which beset so-called civilized 
man. 

We found Mexico City popu- 
lous and expansive, and were al- 
ways reminded of the great influ- 
ence the Indians and Spanish have 
exerted upon the lives and customs 
of its people. 

During our stay of five wonder- 
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ful days in Mexico City, we were 
fortunate to have as our guide a 
Mexican who had graduated from 
Forham University and who had 
lived in England for eight years. 
He told us that he was engaged in 
that type of work because he loved 
his country and wanted to tell 
others about it. He said as far as 
he knew we were the only group 
from an United States high school 
which had undertaken such a trip 
and he hoped many more young 
people of moderate means would be 
coming. 

Our guide remarked that the 
Shrine of Guadalupe literally held 
the people of the city together, ex- 
plaining the legend in connection 
with the church now being re- 
stored. Religion seems real to many, 
especially to the taxi and street bus 
drivers who usually have crucifixes 
and flowers in front of them. In 
one we saw this sign—*‘‘E Dios es 
mi Guia” (God is my guide). 
What better motto could anyone 
have? 

At Cholula, city of churches, we 
saw where archeologists had un- 
covered at least three Indian 
temples below the site where a 
church stands. 

At Pueblo we saw men at work 
carving onyx by chisel. It took 
one man five days to make one 
goblet which sold for 60 pesos 
(one peso is worth 1144 ¢ in our 
money). With a profit to the 
owner of the factory very little was 
left to the worker. Yet our guide 
seemed happy over the fact that 
there was no unemployment in 
Mexico. The majority of people 
in rural areas work hard by hand 
and nee little to satisfy their 
wants. wonder how long it will 
take them to become dissatisfied 
with such slow methods and want 
more goods supplied by machines. 

On Sunday after viewing the 
Tiffany Glass Curtain which has 
a picture of two volcanoes with 
lighting effects from dawn to dusk 
with organ accompaniment, we 
went to the Gardens of Xochimilco 
where we rode in boats decked with 
flowers and were surrounded by 
other boats with merry makers and 
music. Such a trip is inexpensive 
and lots of fun. 

That afternoon we attended a 


(Continued on page 35) 
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VIRGINIAN ELECTED NEA HEAD. William A. Early, former president 
of the Virginia Education Association, receives congratulations from 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary of the VEA, upon his election as 
president of the National Education Association. Now superintendent of 
Savannah-Chatham County Schools, Georgia, Bill Early was elected head 
of the 520,000-member organization at its Miami Beach meeting in June. 
Some six thousand delegates attended the National Education Association 
annual convention there. He succeeds Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell of Akron, 
Ohio. 

Born in Nelson County, Virginia, Bill Early attended Randolph- 
Macon College, transferred to Emory and Henry and received his Bach- 
elor’s Degree from there in 1927. He took graduate work at Duke Uni- 
versity and was awarded a Master's degree in Education in 1941. He 
began his career as a teacher of Science and Social Studies in the Clarksville 
High School in 1931. He then held principalships at Lacrosse High and 
Elementary School and Madison Heights High and Elementary School. 
In 1943 he transferred to Norfolk County as principal of the Alexander 
Park School—a Federal Housing Project which mushroomed to a total 
of 4,000 pupils and 118 teachers. He was then appointed superintendent 
of Norfolk County Schools in 1946 and in 1949 he became head of the 
Arlington County Schools, leaving this post in his native State in 1952 
for the Georgia position. 

Always active in community projects, his interests spread throughout 
the State and nation. During 1949 and 1950 Mr. Early was president of 
Virginia Education Association. In 1951 he was elected president of the 
NEA Department of Rural Education. He has also served as president of 
the National Association of County and Rural Area Superintendents and 
as a member of the American Council on Education. » 
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Forty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the 


Virginia Education Association 


Richmond, Virginia October 28-30, 1953 


Theme: Improving Our Professional Service in Virginia 
General Schedule 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28 FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30 





8:00 P.M.—Business Session 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Departments 
11:00-12:30—Business Session 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Departments 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 
7:30 P.M.—General Session 








9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Sections 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 
7:30 P.M.—General Session 


10:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 


Schedule of Meetings 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 


8:00 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27 


10:00 A.M. ; 
VEA Board of Directors 


2:30 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


8:00 P.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
Executive Board, Department of Supervisors 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28 


9:00 A.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
10:00 A.M. 
Department of Supervisors 
Executive Committee, Department of Visit- 
ing Teachers 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Department of Superintendents 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Board of Directors, Department 
of Elementary School Principals 
Luncheon, Executive Committee, Department 
of Visiting Teachers 


1:30 P.M. 
Virginia School Board Association 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Supervisors 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
4:00 P.M. 
Executive Committee, Department of Second- 
ary School Principals 
5:30 P.M. 
Dinner, Presidents of Local Associations 





6:00 P.M. 
Dinner, Department of Elementary School 


Principals 
Dinner, Virginia School Boards Association 


8:00 P.M. 
First General Session of VEA Delegate As- 


sembly 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29 


7:30 A.M. 
Breakfast, Peabody Alumni Association 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Supervisors 
Department of Teacher Education 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
Virginia School Boards Association 
9:30 A.M. 


Department of Elementary School Principals 


11:00 A.M. 


Second General Session of VEA Delegate 
Assembly 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Department of Visiting Teachers 
and Guidance Section 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Teacher Education 
3:00 P.M. 
Tea, Madison College Alumnae 
4:00 P.M. 
Open House, VEA Headquarters 
5:00 P.M. 
Executive Committee, Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation 
6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, D, G, J, K, 
L, N, O 
Executive Committee, Special Education Section 
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7:30 P.M. 


Third General Session of 
Delegate Assembly and 
Convention 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30 


7:30 A.M. 


NEA Breakfast 
Breakfast, School Secretaries 
Section 


8:15 A.M. 


Breakfast, Executive Com- 
mittee, Music Section 
Field Trip, Secondary 


Science Section 


8:30 A.M. 


Coffee Hour, Home Eco- 
nomics Section 


9:00 A.M. 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 

Breakfast, Art Section 

Coffee, Business Education 
Section 

Social Studies Section 

Speech and Drama Section 


9:30 A.M. 


Mathematics Section 

Music Section 

Special Education Section 

Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Section and Indus- 
trial Arts Education Sec- 
tion 


10:00 A.M. 


Business Education Section 

Distributive Education Sec- 
tion 

Home Economics Section 

School Librarians Section 

School Secretaries Section 

Board of Directors, Student 
Cooperative Association 


10:30 A.M. 


Classical Section 
Modern Language Section 


f 11:30 A.M. 


H mm 

H Board of Directors, Virginia 

: Council of Administra- 
ip tive Women in Education 


12:00 Noon 


Luncheon, Business Educa- 
tion Section 

Luncheon, Special Educa- 
tion Section 
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12:30 P.M. Luncheon, Student Cooper- 
Luncheon, Music Section ative Association, Board 
Luncheon, School Librarians of Directors 

Section 1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Speech and Dra- Luncheon, Modern 
ma Section 


Language Section 
Luncheon, School Secre- 
taries Section 


Luncheon, Virginia Geo- 
graphical Society 
Luncheon, Virginia Council 
of Administrative Wom- 1:30 P.M. 
en in Education Luncheon, Classical Section 








Virginia Education Association 
Annual Convention 


Richmond—October 27-30, 1953 


The John Marshall Hotel has agreed to operate a housing bureau for 
those attending the VEA Convention. All requests for reservations should 
be addressed to Virginia Education Association Housing Bureau, Giles 
C. Walker, Chairman, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Because the demand for hotel accommodations is heavy, it is necessary 
that arrangements be made to share rooms; two to a room in practically 
all cases and three whenever possible. Only a very limited number of 
single rooms are available. Please make reservations immediately. The 
form below is for your convenience. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Each 
Double Additional 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Capitol Hotel $2.50-$3.50 $4.00-$7.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
Jefferson Hotel ___. 4.00- 8.00 6.00—- 8.00 8.00-14.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall ____ 4.50- 7.50 8.50-10.50 9.00-15.00 2.00 
King Carter Hotel 3.50- 6.50 5.50- 8.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 
Raleigh Hotel _ , 3.50- 6.00 4.50- 7.50 7.50- 9.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond ______-_-_ 4.00- 5.50 6.00- 7.50 7.50-10.50 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd __._.4.25- 5.50 6.50- 8.00 7.50- 9.75 2.00 


(The above prices include rooms with and without bath) 


VircINIA EpUCATION ASSOCIATION }IOUSING BUREAU 
Gites C. WALKER, CHAIRMAN 

Hote. JOHN MARSHALL 

RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 27-30, 1953: 


Single Room_____Double Bedded Room_.___.Twin Bedded Room Room for 


Rate: From $___--.— ca © ete First Choice Hotel- artis 
Second Choice Hotel rises 

With Bath______--- Without Bath_____- _Third Choice Hotel te 

pe Se Fourth Choice Hotel__.._....__-___- a 

Arriving at Hotel Oct.___- a le Pe eee P.M.____-_Leaving Oct.. 

Names and Addresses of all Persons Requesting Reservations: 

NR ce cinema Setar or. oteees Rae Address __. ; . 

ES | eh ale" Address. 

I ee I a aati dig en nelieryhclln ting chien cae Address __- Perna: 20: Tee 

(Signed) Name____------ ee CME Oe 

pares SRE Ty See eet oe ee 








2:00 P.M. 


Virginia Vocational Asso- 


ciation 
Art Section 
English Section 
Modern Language Section 
Special Education Section 
Speech and Drama Section 
Social Studies Section 


2:30 P.M. 

Secondary Science Section 
3:00 P.M. 

Teaching Materials Section 
3:15 P.M. 

School Secretaries Section 
4:00 P.M. 

Open House, VEA Head- 

quarters 

Tea, Miller & Rhoads 

6:00 P.M. 


Delegate Dinner for Districts 
B, C, E, F, H, I, M, P 


7:30 P.M. 
Final Session of Delegate As- 
sembly and Convention 


10:30 P.M. 
President’s Reception 





Representation 


Representation in the meetings 
of the Association shall be by one 
delegate from each local association, 
provided that when the active 
membership of a local association 
exceeds twenty-five, it shall be en- 
titled to elect one delegate for each 
twenty-five active members or 
major fraction thereof. Each local 
association is entitled to elect as 
an additional delegate one member 
of the local school board, the super- 
intendent of schools, and presidents 
of each college having a local as- 
sociation. The president of each 
local association shall be an addi- 
tional delegate, ex-officio. In addi- 
tion to the number of delegates to 
which a local association may be 
entitled as above provided, each 
local association having a member 
on the Board of Directors of the 
association may elect such member 
a delegate. 





Important 
All membership dues should 
be paid or written authorization 
for payment made and delegates 


reported to the VEA ee 
ters before October 18. al 


“ 





“MUSIC HATH CHARMS” 


MRS. EVELYN FEILD GRIFFIN 
Teacher, Wakefield School, Sussex County 


ID we have fun at the Virginia 

Orchestra Student Concert in 
our school! Just ask Freddie or 
Catherine or Stevie or any other 
Wakefield School boy or girl! But 
my pleasure was not only during 
the concert, but before and after; 
before, with the “buildup” or 
preparation, and after, with seeing 
the joy the students derived from it, 
as well as my feeling of satisfaction 
in having helped to create in them 
an interest in good music. 

I do not wish to give the im- 
pression that our school is not al- 
ready music conscious. Several of 
my eight-year olds had Guild 
membership cards of their own. 
For a number of years our excel- 
lent teacher, Mrs. Allen, has had 
charge of music from the first 
grade through the high school glee 
club. However, this past session 
our music program was limited, 
due to her nine months illness; she 
returned to school for the first time 
the day of the Virginia Orchestra 
Concert. 


Learning Instruments 


Last year Mrs. Allen had used 
Peter and the Wolf, and I recently 
tried The Golden Goose (Chil- 
dren’s Record Guild), to illustrate 
the instruments of the orchestra. 
As placards were placed around the 
class room showing different in- 
struments, Horace saw the violin, 
viola, cello, and said in an amazed 
tone, ‘““You mean they got more’n 
one fiddle?’ 

After the program was printed 
on the blackboard and_ several 
composers were discussed (Dvorak, 
Beethoven, Greig, Strauss), Virgil 
commented, “Why, they’re all 
foreigners! How can we under- 
stand their music?’’ A discussion 
followed. 

The morning of the concert, 
nine-year old Betty Jo, whose 
mother was a music major in col- 
lege, said, ‘‘Mother has a member- 
ship card to come this afternoon, 


but she'd like to know if she can 
bring Peggy (pre-school sister). 
She hates for her ‘‘to grow up just 
like Spike Jones!”’ 

As the program listed Morning, 
Anitra’s Dance and In the Hall of 
the Mountain King, the children 
were told the story of Peer Gynt, 
and Mrs. Allen played those 
records for them. They were par- 
ticularly fascinated with the tor- 
menting trolls, and when Mr. 
William Haaker, concert conduc- 
tor, announced /n the Hall of the 
Mountain King, they were so at- 
tentive you could have “‘heard a 
pin drop.” 


Concert Magic 


The prize remark came from 
Freddie several minutes before the 
concert began. “‘I just can’t wait 
to see the Magician!”’ he said. 

“Can't wait to see the What?” 
I asked. 


“Magician, you know, a man 
who disappears things!’’ I found 
he did expect to hear music, but he 
also expected a magician! I had 
used the word, “‘musician’’, over 
and over. 


Last fall one little boy had in- 
sisted, “‘I don’t like nothing but 
hillbilly.””, When the concert was 
over, this same little fellow kept 
his seat and declared vehemently, 
“T ain’t had enough!”’ 


Langhorne persuaded his mother 
to buy him a record of one of the 
Greig numbers. 


Tommy decided he'd be a musi- 
cian. 

Leland cried for an hour because 
his mother could not take him to 
Surry to the evening concert. 

And some parents had actually 
told their children that they would 
not enjoy this type of music! Yet, 
Freddie was not even disappointed 
when the conductor’s baton pulled 
no rabbits out of a hat! Perhaps 
Mr. Haaker is somewhat of a magi- 
cian after all!! 
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Doctorate Award 


In recognition of his many services 
to education in Virginia, Lynchburg 
College, at its fiftieth anniversary 
commencement, conferred the honor- 
ury degree of Doctor of Laws on 
Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association. Mr. Williams was the 
commencement speaker at Lynchburg 
College on June 8. 

In citing Mr. Williams, President 
Orville Wake stated, “Mr. Williams in 
recognition of your many services to 
the cause of education in Virginia, 
your vigorous leadership in the work 





Dr. Robert F. Williams 


of improving the quality of teaching 
and learning, and your interest in all 
of the broad concerns of citizenship, 
Lynchburg College confers upon you 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, admit- 
ting you to all of the rights, honors, 
privileges, and responsibilities pertain- 
ing to that degree.” 

Dean John Turner in presenting Mr. 
Williams for this honor, summarized 
Mr. Williams’ accomplishments as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Robert F. Williams, a na- 
tive of Smyth County, Virginia, did 
his undergraduate work at Roanoke 
College, and received the Master of 
Arts degree at Columbia University in 
1932. 

“Beginning as a teacher of English 
and mathematics in the public schools 
of Virginia, Mr. Williams has succes- 
sively been a high school principal, a 
county superintendent of schools, 
State Supervisor and State Director of 
Elementary Education, and since 1946 
he has been Executive Secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association and 
Editor of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. He was a Fellow at the Uni- 
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School Art On Parade 


For the first time in a number of 
years the biennial exhibition of art of 
the Richmond Public Schools at the 
Valentine Museum has been scheduled 
to extend throughout the week of the 
Virginia Education Association’s meet- 


ing. SCHOOL ART ON PARADE 
will open September 23 with a preview 


and reception in the garden of the 
Museum’s Wickham-Valentine House 
for the city school board, school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, PTA of- 
ficials and the city’s corps of art teach- 
ers. It will continue through Sunday, 
November 1. 

This is the 10th such exhibition at 
the Valentine Museum. Prior to 1949 
these exhibitions were an annual event. 
In 1948 the art teachers voted for a 
larger and more comprehensive exhibi- 
tion every other year. Since 1949 it 
has been a regularly scheduled fall bi- 
ennial. 

SCHOOL ART ON PARADE like 
its predecessors, is more than a display 
of pupils’ work. In fact the individual 
artist is not emphasized and pieces are 
labelled with grade and name of school 
only. The exhibition is a visual repre- 
sentation to classroom teachers, parents 
and pupils of the principles underlying 
Richmond’s art curriculum. Different 
principles are stressed each year. 


This year’s exhibit will be divided 


into 4 sections under these captions: 


Art is a necessary part of Life 

Art gives meaning to your leisure 
time 

Art is an integral part of general 
education 

Art contributes to social and vo- 
cational growth 
The exhibition will be the largest 


PUPIL’S HANDIWORK — More 
than 3900 pupils from Richmond and 
surrounding counties visited the 1951 
school art biennial with their teachers. 
Here Superintendent H. I. Willett is 
escorted by Mrs. Djenane M. Lemmon, 
museum co-ordinator for the schools, 


yet presented, occupying almost the 
entire first floor of the Museum Build- 
ing at 11th and Clay Streets—lobby, 
west galleries and Board Room. A 
special display in the Board Room will 
illustrate the Services rendered by 
Richmond’s Art teachers. Different 
colored panels will indicate the 3 dif- 
ferent levels of work, elementary, 
junior high and senior high. Special 
emphasis is being given this year to 
work done in the secondary schools. 

As usual, different media will be 
represented, the exhibition includes 
drawing, painting, sculpture and va- 
ried crafts. 

The Valentine Museum extends a 
special invitation to Virginia Educa- 
tion Association members to visit the 
exhibition while they are in Richmond, 
and to bring their classes to see it if 
they can plan tours of Richmond be- 
tween September 24 and November 1. 





versity of Chicago in 1944 and visiting 
professor at the University of Virginia 
in 1952. 

“Mr. Williams has been a valuable 
member of various civic organizations 
and committees, including Virginia 
Advisory Legislative Council Com- 
mittees on social security and the State 
retirement system, the National Edu- 
cation Association committee on citi- 
zenship, and the United States At- 
torney General’s National Citizenship 
Committee. 

“He has published articles on a wide 
variety of educational problems, in- 
cluding teaching, administration, and 


school finance. 

“In his present position, Mr. Wil- 
liams has given superb leadership to 
the teachers and administrators of Vir- 
ginia, stimulating consideration of the 
many pressing problems in education, 
and working always toward the im- 
provement of professional standards. 
His editorial work has brought the 
Virginia Journal of Education to the 
forefront among State educational 
magazines of the nation. 

“His vision and his progressive 
spirit have raised the level of educa- 
tion in Virginia, and. we are glad to 
honor Mr. Williams today.” 
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NEA Life Memberships 


Life memberships will help make a 
new NEA headquarters building in the 
nation’s capital a reality. Life mem- 
berships made possible the present 
building, intended for 200 workers 
and now bulging with 500, handicap- 
ping the service program and staff ef- 
fectiveness. With your help the new 
headquarters can be completed by 1957 
—the 100th birthday of the NEA. 
Enrol! now for life membership in the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. The cost is $150, and you may 
pay $15 a year for 10 years. For this 
you receive the NEA Journal, NEA 
Research Bulletins, and the annual 
volume of Proceedings—for life, plus 
professional pride. 


Honor Roll 


These 188 Virginians are proud pos- 
sessors of the Gold Emblem, Life Mem- 
bership Certificate; and Special Life 
Membership Card, according-to NEA 
records as of August 26, 1953: 


Alexandria 

Stanley A. Abercrombie 

Eula D. Bagby 

Ralph E. Buckley 

Leonard L. Lightcap 

Drucilla McConnell 

J. L. McCaskill 

Glenn C. Piper 

Lt. Col. John E. Ratigan 

Cyril D. Remmlein 

Madaline K. Remmlein 

Orson W. Trueworthy 
Amelia 

Mrs. Patty G. Jackson 
Annandale 

Maud Orndorff 
Appomattox 

Flora Belle Williams 
Arlington 

Ivan A. Booker 

Elizabeth A. Boyd 

Thomas H. Christie 

Vincil C. Coulter 

C. Glenn Hass 

Claude M. Hirst 

Mrs. Mildred L. Houser 

R. L. Hunt 

Dr. B. H. Jarman 

Joseph B. Johnson 

Fletcher Kemp 

A. L. Maiden 

J. James McPherson 

Eric F. Rhodes 
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C. M. Richmond 
Faye F. Shaw 

Dr. V. T. Thayer 
Adelaide R. Trent 
James W. Tyler 
Samuel P. Vanderslice 
Hazel F. Walker 
James A. Waln 
Harry F. Weber 

Roy K. Wilson 
Harley Z. Wooden 
Ashahel D. Woodruff 
William W. Wright 


Aylett 

Blanche Wilkins 
Bassett 

E. Carl Hoover 
Bayside 

Sidney L. Horne 
Bed ford 

J. H. T. Sutherland 
Blairs 

J. T. W. Mitchell 
Bluefield 


Mrs. Mary C. Bishop 

Marie E. Tanner 

Mrs. Eliza W. Wyatt 
Bristol 

Cecil A. Belcher 

Joseph B. Van Pelt 
Brookneal 

Morrison D. Myers, Jr. 


Cambria 

Mrs. C. T. Woolwine 
Cascade : 

Mrs. Esther M. Wilson 
Castlewood 

Mrs. Mary W. J. Sutherland 
Charlottesville 

John A. Rorer 

G. C. Speidel 

Hugh L. Sulfridge 

Haswell H. Walker 
Chase City 

W. H. Seawell 
Colonial Heights 

Blanche E. Pride 
Courtland 

Mrs. Mary D. Wilson 

Josephine O. Young 
Covington 

Catherine Howell 
Cul peper 

B. F. Haught 
Danville 

Mrs. F. C. Beverley 

J. Marshall Swanson 





Edinburg 

Mrs. William E. Marks 
Fairfax 

Charles T. Dowdy 

Walter A. Graves 

Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper 

Frank P. Kyle 
Fairfield 

Aline Anderson 

Estelle V. Anderson 
Falls Church 

Mrs. Helen Bichowsky 

Carl B. Foster 

Virginia B. Harris 

Prof. Harold H. Roth 
Farmville 

John J. Largent 
Fredericksburg 

B. L. Parkinson 

Helen H. Schultz 


Gate City 

Charles F. Starnes 
Goochland 

Pearl H. Stickley 
Hampton 


Roderick J. Britton 
Annye B. Burbank 
C. A. Lindsay 

Mary F. Robinson 
Louis M. Wheary, Jr. 
Marnetta Souder 
Miles L. Thompson 
Laura W. Twyford 


Harrisonburg 
Samuel P. Duke 
W. H. Keister 
Evelyn Watkins 

Herndon 
Zella C. Keys 


Highland Springs 
G. Garnet Haynes 
C. C. Shelburne 

Jonesville 
Grace Davis 





Lexington 

George W. Diehl 
Lorton 

Bess J. Knox 
Lynchburg 

Dr. Paul M. Munro 
McGaheysville 

Sarah E. Miller 
Manassas 

Ian H. Ross 
Mt. Jackson 

Roy Lutz 


Newport News 
Mrs. Powell B. Catlett 
Mrs. Mae M. Edwards 
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S. D. Green 
Mrs. Isabelle R. Ham 
Dr. R. O. Nelson 


Herman Levy 
Florence Richardson 
Jobe V. Smith 
Lamar R. Stanley 
Carlos V. Urrutia 


Norfolk 
Josephine L. Acton 
D. C. Beery 
Walter E. Campbell 
Mrs. Eunice L. Cheney 
Edwin W. Chittum 
Mary Lee Cox 
Mrs. C. S. Grimes 
Mrs. Eva M. Guynn 
William S. Hampton 
Mrs. A. B. Hicks 
Lucy Mason Holt 
Flossie Jackson 
Lena M. James 
Lillian M. Johnson 
L. Eunice Lindsay 
S. A. MacDonald 
Charles W. Perdue 
Antoinette Pool 
Henry S. Rorer 
William L. Robison 
Elmer Tarrall 


Nottoway 
C. M. Bussinger 


Orange 
Mary D. Pierce 


Petersburg 
John D. Meade 


Mrs. Sue Robinson Turner 


Pilot 


Ivan R. Eanes 


Portsmouth 
William H. Lewis 
A. J. Mapp 
James C. A. Thompson 
Mrs. Louise W. Truitt 


Princess Anne 

F. W. Cox 

James W. Littleton 
Pulaski 

Margaret Clifton 
Quicksburg 

Wallace V. Smith 
Radford 

Paul E. Behrens 
Richmond 

Cornelia S. Adair 

Spencer D. Albright 

Elizabeth Ancell 


Katy V. Anthony 
Mrs. Lena S. Blanton 
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Crawford C. Crouch Stafford 


Katherine Hoyle Mrs. Dorothy M. Fisher 

Ruby Kerns Staunton 

Edward F. Overton Mrs. Mary L. Robinson 

T. Preston Turner Stephens City 

Robert F. Williams Ida Saxton Samsell 
Roanoke Ruth E. Samsell 

Richard O. Bagby Studley 

Mary V. DeLong Charles E. Myers 


Mrs. Elizabeth Drewry 
Nancy Lukens 

Mary McDonald 

D. E. McQuilkin 


Suffolk 
Mrs. Annie C. Newton 
Mrs. Blanche S. Taylor 


Virginia L. Page Troutville 

W. E. Parsons Mrs. Caroline H. Etzler 

Eleanor Robertson Vienna 

Mrs. Sadie C. Wade Walter J. Dowling 

Mrs. Fannie E. Watson Virginia Beach 

Elizabeth Young Mrs. Orlan M. Avett 
Salem Waterlick 

Mrs. Edith G. Woodson Lena Artz 
Scottsville Wise 

Mrs. Frances M. Butts J. J. Kelly, Jr. 
South Norfolk Wytheville 

Charles Evanosky G. Claude Cox 








Photo by Miller, Portsmouth 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP in the National Education Association was presented 
to Superintendent A. J. Mapp of Portsmouth City Schools by Robert Allen, re- 
tiring president of the Portsmouth Education Association at the Spring dinner of 
this association. Miss Georgiana C. Woodhouse, newly elected president, looks on. 
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ROUND TRIP A MUST. Miss Emmie White, for 52 years a teacher in Din- 
widdie County, will realize her dream of travel abroad. Upon her retirement this 
year, former students and friends presented her with a check for $1,558 for the 
trip. Dr. George Baskerville, chairman of the planning committee for the event, 
is pictured above presenting the check to Miss Emmie, stating “there is one re- 
striction. Whenever you purchase a ticket some place, it must be a round-trip 


one!” 

When the 69-year old lady decided 
to retire, her “boys and girls” whom 
she taught during her 52-year career 
planned to do something about it. For 
months a committee contacted as 
many of her former students and fel- 
low teachers as they could and con- 
tributions were soon pouring in for a 
secret fund to enable Miss Emmie to 
realize her life’s dream. 

On the afternoon of the reception, 
Miss Emmie’s old students, now living 
in all parts of Virginia and in other 
states, her fellow teachers and friends, 
began arriving to pay tribute to one 
whose influence had not been forgot- 
ten. Approximately three hundred 
greeted the guest of honor, whose 
orchid corsage was a gift from the Mc- 
Kenney PTA. J. P. Batte, Jr., retiring 
president of the McKenney PTA, was 
master of ceremonies, and Superin- 
tendent W. A. Scarborough spoke of 
Miss Emmie’s contribution to Din- 
widdie County Schools and her in- 
fluence in the community. 

Dr. George Baskerville, of McKen- 
ney, in presenting the check of $1558 
to Miss Emmie White said it could be 
used in any way she wished. “How- 
ever, we know that you love to 
travel,” he added, “and now that you 
have the time, we would like to 
furnish the funds.” 

In accepting the gift, Miss Emmie 
said that she “had always wondered 
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how it feels to be the center of at- 
traction. You see, I have never been 
a bride, I’ve never been crowned queen 
of anything, I’ve never even been in a 
beauty contest. Now I know. It feels 
fine! 

“Of course I realize that in honor- 
ing me, you are really honoring the 
teaching profession and the teacher 
profession is honorable. No other pro- 
fession offers so great an opportunity 
to help boys and girls ashamed to do 
less than their best—to develop the 
talents the Lord has given them and 
to use those talents to make better the 
community, the State, the nation, and 
the world. 

“Teaching is a rewarding profession. 
It makes me happy whenever anyone 
of you is successful. It makes me 
particularly happy whenever anyone 
of you does something unselfishly for 
the good of the group.” 

Miss Emmie White began her career 
in 1902, when 18, in a one-teacher 
school near Hebron, where she had 35 
pupils from the first grade through 
high school. She taught at Darvills 
from 1907 to 1909, then at Sunny- 
side for 16 years, moving with the 
school when it consolidated with Mc- 
Kenney in 1926. There she remained 
until her retirement as instructor in 
social studies last June. From the time 
Sunnyside was first accredited by the 
State Board of Education in 1912 until 





her retirement, Miss Emmie White was 
senior class sponsor. 


Miss Emmie is planning to fulfill 
her dream by going to Europe next 
summer—on a round-trip ticket. 


(Reported by Ruth Barner) 


New U. S. Commissioner 
of Education 

Dr. Lee M. Thurston, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Michigan, has been named U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, effective 
July 1, having been nominated by 
President Eisenhower. He was to have 
become dean of the college of educa- 
tion of Michigan State College on this 
date, but the 
changed his plans. 


Since 1948, Dr. Thurston has been 
the chief State school officer for Michi- 
gan to which office he was twice re- 


President’s request 


elected, in 1949 and again in 1951. 
He has had broad experience in public 
education and has been a member of a 
university faculty. As Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Michigan, 
Dr. Thurston has been active in the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, serving as its president in 
1950-51, and on the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of which he had just 
been named chairman after serving 
since 1950. He had been a member of 
the NEA Legislative Commission 
since January, 1953. 


The new Commissioner’s experience 
as an educator includes 6 years as a 
high school teacher in Michigan 
schools, 5 years as a local superin- 
tendent, 4 years as assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and 7 years as deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Michigan from 1935-38 and again 
from 1944-48. From 1938 to 1944 
Dr. Thurston was professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh, 
and since 1942 he has been a member 
of school survey commissions in New 
York, Boston, and the State of Wash- 
ington. His formal education includes 
AB, AM, and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Michigan. He is a na- 
tive of Central Lake, Michigan. 


Mr. Thurston succeeds Earl J. Mc- 
Grath as Commissioner of Education. 
Mr. McGrath resigned in an act of 
protest against the cuts in the Office 
of Education budget for 1954. 
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Mexico Way 
(Continued from page 27) 


bull fight which was more expen- 
sive and thrilling in.a sense, but 
too cruel to be fun. Most of us 
were glad we had seen it but 
thought it a one-sided affair in 
which the bull was a sure loser be- 
fore he started. The only redeem- 
ing feature was that the poor re- 
ceived some good meat free. 

On Monday we took a trip to the 
pyramids of the sun and moon at 
Teotihuacar and also saw the cita- 
del where the Indians held their 
games many centuries ago. Chapul- 
tepec is an old castle which is used 
as a museum, showing a complete 
history of Mexico from the time 
of the Indians to the present plans 
of the University City. 

It was amazing to us to hear so 
many people speak English. One 
of our drivers said he was learning 
it from his children who studied 
it in school. It would be wonder- 
ful if American schools taught 
Spanish in the grades and our par- 
ents could reciprocate. 

On the return trip, we visited 
New Orleans, arriving in Win- 
chester, Virginia, on June 22 
where friends and family were 
awaiting us. 


Understanding Our Neighbors 


From the standpoint of educa- 
tion this trip was a great thing. It 
motivated many to a_ greater 
knowledge of our own country and 
Mexico by studying our itinerary 
and pamphlets about places to be 
visited. It brought about friendly 
cooperation between our high 
school and several colleges in pro- 
moting the fiesta programs. It 
helped many to try harder to speak 
Spanish when they found they had 
to when they met people who did 
not understand English. Traveling 
by bus, we met many interesting 
people during these two weeks 
which broadened our understand- 
ing. If we are ever to be free from 
war, people have got to understand 
others of different backgrounds 
better. Such a trip really helped 
all of us in our appreciation of our 
own country as well as of Mexico 
and the people of both places. 

In case some are interested in the 
actual cost, $200 was my capital 
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Wins “Why I Teach” Contest 


Mrs. O. A. Broughton, seventh 
grade teacher at Thomas Dale School, 
Chesterfield County, is one of five na- 
tion-wide finalists in the American 
Legion Auxiliary’s ““Why I Teach” es- 
say contest. Not only did Mrs. 
Broughton win the Virginia contest 
but also the divisional contest, and her 
entry will compete for the national 
award. 

In Virginia, Mrs. Broughton’s entry 
was selected from among more than 
100 submitted by teachers throughout 
the State, ranging from a kindergarten 
teacher to a college professor. A teacher 
must have taught for at least five years 
to qualify for this contest, conducted 
by the National Security Committee 
of the American Legion Auxiliary of 
which Mrs. D. Graham Mathews is 
State Chairman. Judges for the state- 
wide contest included Dr. Robert F. 
Williams, Executive Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association; Dr. Ver- 
bon E. Kemp, Executive Director, 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
and member of the Virginia Citizens 
Committee for Teacher Recruitment; 
and Mrs. Thomas E. Sheppard, District 
Chairman, Virginia Congress of Pa- 
rents and Teachers. 

Mrs. Broughton’s 
ment follows: 


winning state- 


Wuy I TreEacH 


I teach because I must. An artist 
paints; a musician composes; I teach. 
An artist works with color and form; 
a musician with tone and harmony; 
I help the bodies and minds and spirits 
of children to grow. 

When I teach I must be better than 
my best; I must give myself without 
stint. In so doing I find my own mind 
and spirit enriched beyond measure. 
There is no joy greater than opening 
the doors of his heritage to a child and 
seeing the wonder in his eyes as the 
people who made his world so rich and 
free become real to him, unless it is 
the joy of showing him the horizons of 
the new worlds of science and thought 
and human freedom which are his to 
conquer. 

Even the disciplines of the necessary 





for the trip—and I even had $6.15 
left upon reaching Winchester, 
along with several purchases of 
jewelry, pottery, and baskets from 
Mexico! 





Mrs. O. A. Broughton 


skills are fun to teach as the child 
grows in ability to use them for his 
own purposes. Helping him to get 
along well with his fellows and assume 
responsibilities for the good of the 
group is its own reward, for in so do- 
ing I become one with all those who 
have believed that men can learn to 
live together so that each may have 
opportunity to develop all his poten- 
tialities to the fullest extent and to use 
his talents in service to God and his 
fellowman. 

I believe in a democratic way of 
life; I believe all men are brothers un- 
der the fatherhood of God. I can make 
my best contribution toward a brave, 
new world by teaching children. 
Therefore I teach. 

Nancy H. Broughton, (Mrs. O. A.) 





A native of North Carolina, Mrs. 
Broughton graduated from the College 
of William and Mary with an A.B, 
degree. She has taught for seven years, 
beginning in York County at the Sea- 
ford and Magruder schools. After her 
marriage, she moved to Richmond 
where she taught shorthand and Eng- 
lish at a business school. For the past 
two years she has been a seventh grade 
teacher at Thomas Dale High School 
in Chester. While taking time out of 
teaching to rear a family of three boys 
to school age, Mrs. Broughton was 
active in PTA work, serving as presi- 
dent of the Beulah Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. and later heading the Ches- 
terfield County PTA Federation. She 
has also been a Sunday School teacher 
for twenty years. 

Mrs. Broughton states, “I do hope 
the letters in the contest will inspire 
some excellent students to enter the 
teaching profession.” 
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for successful teaching 
and permanent learning 
in high school science— 


SCIENCE THROUGH 
EXPERIMENT 
Lake, Welton, Adell 


A Castel Science work- 
book. Accompanying 
teacher’s book. 


* 


LABORATORY AND 
WORKBOOK UNITS 
IN CHEMISTRY 
Ames and Jaffe 
With accompanying key. 
* 

SILVER BURDETT 

45 East 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Representative: John A. Harrison 
17 Pickett Court, Blackstone, Va. 























of Maps, Globes and Charts 


I shall be glad to bring a full 
complement of samples to your 
school. Nystrom publishes ma- 
terials for Geography, History, 
Health, Science, Biology, Alge- 
bra, Language and Literature. 


GEORGE 0O. DAVIS 
Box 1241, Charlottesville 
Virginia Representative 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
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PARTY HONORS TEACHER. Miss Charles Anthony, teacher of English and 
newspaper staff adviser at John Marshall High School, Richmond, was showered 
with love gifts upon her retirement this past June. Crowning her years of service, 
students and school officials honored Miss Anthony at a party by pinning an orchid 
on her, expressing themselves in verse, and presenting a portrait of Miss Anthony 
which is to hang in the pressroom where she taught and advised the newspaper 
staff. A highlight of the party was the presentation of a scroll from the Interna- 
tional Quill and Scroll Society. Miss Anthony is pictured above at the party sur- 
rounded by William Hatcher, co-editor of the school newspaper, The Monocle, 
last semester; Connie Phillips, member of the staff and hostess for the party; (Miss 
Charles Anthony); Edward Ferguson, co-editor of The Monocle last semester; 
June Parrish, member of the staff and arrangements committee for the party; 
Frank McCarthy, first editor of The Monocle and now a motion picture director 
at Twentieth Century Fox Studios; and Patricia Doggett and James Dodl, co- 
editors of The Monocle for this semester. 











The occasion for presenting the 
Quill and Scroll award came about by 
a letter to Dr. Fred B. Dixon, principal 
of John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, from Edward Nell, Executive 
Secretary, International Quill and 
Scroll Society, Chicago, which stated 
in part: 

“We learned with surprise from The 
Monocle of May 28 of the retirement 
of Miss Charles Anthony, Quill and 
Scroll’s chapter adviser at John 
Marshall High School for more than 
twenty years. 

“We read the eulogies to Miss Anthony 
with great interest for we have always 
had a profound respect for her work 
as teacher and adviser. Her evaluations 
of her pupils abilities were always fair, 
even and discriminating. 

“In our work and association with Miss 
Anthony over the years we have found 
her to exemplify the best in the Ameri- 
can Teacher and hold her in high 
esteem for her interest in and respect 
for the youth of our land. 


“Accordingly, we wish to present to 
Miss Anthony a token of the regard 
in which she is held by Quill and 
Scroll and have arranged for the prep- 
aration of a plaque which we would 
like for you to give to her in what- 
ever ceremony you think suitable for 
the occasion.” 


Many expressions of appreciation 
have come to Miss Anthony from 
former students. A typical one from 
a bank official says, “May I thank you 
for keeping me and others at our task 
with emphasis on quality of perform- 
ance when some of us would have 
settled for less. You. were a real in- 
spiration . . . You have touched many 
lives and they are better for it.” In 
response, Miss Anthony says “I am 
grateful and proud to have been a 
teacher. I believe that these expres- 
sions: from my ‘children’ mean that 
I still teach although retired. The love 
and appreciation of students is the real 
reward for a teacher. That is why I 
teach.” 
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COAL’S ROLE IN STEEL PRODUCTION 
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For every ton of steel—a ton of coal! Just 
as America depends on steel—steel depends on 
coal. Every ton of steel requires a ton of coal in the 
making. Coal, baked into coke, supplies heat for 
smelting. At the same time it furnishes carbon 
monoxide to free iron from its ore. 


Steelmaking — only one of coal’s jobs! It 








Plenty of coal for every need! Fortunately, 
90% of America’s fuel resources are coal; and the 
progressive coal industry, highly mechanized and 
efficient, is the most productive in the world. These 
privately managed bituminous coal companies, 
while meeting all of today’s needs, are making 
ready in every way to supply the even greater 
tonnages the future will surely require. 











: i takes a lot of coal to match today’s huge steel pro- 
: duction ... up to 100 million tons a year. Yet all 
1 , . > 
‘ this coal is only about ¥% of our nation’s output. 
? —_ . . See = ae am ow ewe es eS = ea ee ee oe 
; i Electricity takes a fifth; industrial power, more MCLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, f 
: vy 1 ; . F 
e : than a fifth. Coal heats 15 million homes and helps , illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. 
j . : P May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 4 
4 run our railroads. From coal chemicals come thou- f ; 
y . d ike nylon ine § For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
1 sands of prom tike 7 2 lastics, “wonder § coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 1 
. drugs, and even perfumes. 1 Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. | 
5 1 (PLEASE PRINT) i 
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| Name | 
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: BITUMINOUS a COAL V Street 
; BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE I City. Zone___ State 
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A GREAT, NEW SET APPROVED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


~~ 





20 Volumes 
Durably Bound in 
Library Buckram 


PLANNED FOR MODERN SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


NEW in Format . 15,000 Pages 

NEW Analytical Index 50,000 Articles 

NEW Easy-to-Read Type 10,000 Illustrations 
NEW Graded Bibliographies 2,000 New Contributors 


AS UP-TO-DATE AS IT IS POSSIBLE FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA TO BE! 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA— is a completely new reference set, planned and 
supervised by Librarians for school and library use. It is way out front in its 
coverage of Contemporary Science, Literature and Biography. Its remarkably 
clear, new type brings unexpected pleasure to pupils doing classroom reference 
assignments. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—is NEW. It is not cluttered-up with out-dated ma- 
terial. The growing comment from owner librarians is “that at present, none 
excells the NEW COLLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA in combined points of Recency, 
Readability, Mlustrations or Price.” 


More than 8,000 sets purchased by schools and libraries across the country 
since announcement of publication.—For reviews consult the Subscription Books 
Bulletin; Wilson Standard Catalogs and your own State Department of Education. 





COLLIER’S welcomes comparison. For illustrated booklet, please write to: 
Library Division, COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


or inspect the volumes at your Annual State Meeting 
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Free Enterprise 


(Continued from page 17) 


to be gained, and much will cer- 
tainly be lost, if the movement to 
limit or shackle independent 
schools and colleges gains ground. 


If I may say so in the national 
capital, too many people in this 
country are trying to tell other 
people what to do and how to do 
it. Demagogues with no educa- 
tional background are trying to tell 
libraries what books they should 
buy; arm-chair generals who never 
saw a battle are proffering advice 
about Korea; and every taxpayer, 
no matter how ignorant, thinks he 
knows something about what 
schools should teach. Luckily we 
have the independent schools which 
can go their own useful ways just 
as long as they are needed. 


What, then, should be our atti- 
tude as independent schoolmasters? 
We should from coast to coast at- 
tempt to improve in every way 
possible the public. school system 
which, as former President Conant 
well says, is our national and al- 
most unique glory. But we should 
also cherish free enterprise in edu- 
cation and allow it to function 
without restraint just so long as it 
violates no law and begs no grant 
from the government. The repu- 
table independent schools, like the 
privately endowed colleges, are not 
afraid of the results. And many 
parents and their children will 
continue to profit by this freedom. 

Diversity in education is, in my 
judgment, tremendously impor- 
tant. If we ever have a dictator, his 
first step towards consolidating his 
position will be to make all schools 
alike as instruments for his indoc- 
trination. When our independent 
schools cease to be independent, 
with the privilege of formulating 
their own educational programs 
and engaging their teachers with- 
out the interference of busy-bodies, 
we shall have deliberately aban- 
doned part of our very precious 
heritage. Let us take good care that, 
in our eagerness to make everybody 
think alike, we do not discourage 
or forbid initiative in education. 
That would be fatal to the prin- 
ciple of individual liberty on which 
this republic was founded. This 
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Swedish Editor, Mrs. Inga Holmstrom, looks at Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion on a recent visit to VEA Headquarters, as she chats with T. Preston Tur- 
ner, Assistant Executive Secretary of VEA. 


Swedish Editor Visits Virginia 


Mrs. Inga Holmstrom, assistant 
editor of an educational publication 
for teachers in Sweden, has been in 
the United States since June visiting 
educational groups and studying their 
methods of putting out magazines and 
papers. During the second week in 
August she was guest of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

The title of her magazine, actually a 
weekly paper, is Sveriges Folkskollara- 
rinnors Tidning. In English, it is 
Sweden’s Womanteacher Paper. “It’s 
much like the Virginia Education As- 
sociation’s Journal”, says Mrs. Holm- 
strom, “carrying articles on the pro- 
fession, news from the Minister of 
Education and everything that’s hap- 
pening in the school world.” 

In Sweden Mrs. Holmstrom says 
“We feel that all school people should 
take an active part in teaching, so 
teachers and administrators are actual- 
ly one and the same.” 

Mrs. Holmstrom is in this country 


on a combination grant under the 
Education Communications Service, 
Kellogg Foundation, and a Fulbright 
Scholarship. She is the first person 
from Sweden to receive a Fulbright 
award. 


While in the United States, Mrs. 
Holmstrom has visited in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, and other near- 
by cities and several universities. She 
was particularly interested in the 
schools of journalism. “We teach sub- 
jects leading to journalistic careers, but 
we don’t have schools of journalism’, 
she said. 


She attended the Editorial Work- 
shop of the Education Communications 
Service at Miami Beach where she met 
the assistant to the editor of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, Phyllis G. 
Brown. She also met other VEA mem- 
bers there during the National Educa- 
tion Association meet. While in Vir- 
ginia, she visited the VEA headquarters 
and historic spots in Richmond, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Charlottesville. 








is not mere rhetoric. It is a con- 
sidered conclusion, based on the 
lessons of history. 

Finally, even in a healthful di- 
versity a basic unity on vital mat- 
ters can be preserved. We are all 
of us, whether in public or in in- 
dependent institutions, aiming to 
turn out good citizens, men and 
women capable of carrying out in- 


telligently and honestly their re- 
sponsibilities as Americans. There 
need be no contradictions in pur- 
pose, no jealousies, no faltering in 
teaching the ‘“‘great end and real 
business of living.’” Superficial dif- 
ferences can be adjusted. Varying 
aims can be harmonized. This is 
the way of free enterprise in a 
democracy! 
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Changes Among Superintendents 


Paul E. Ahalt became the new 
Superintendent of Giles County 
Schools on July 1. He succeeds G. F. 
Poteet. Mr. Ahalt has spent his en- 
tire teaching career of 23 years at 
William Byrd High School in Vinton 
where he has served as principal for 
the past 13 years. He first came to 
this school in 1930 as an English 
teacher and football coach. 

Born in Middletown, Maryland, Mr. 
Ahalt received his BA degree from 
Roanoke College in 1930. He had a 
Master’s degree from Duke University 
in 1943 and is now working toward 





Robert H. Ballagh 
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his doctorate. He has had graduate 
training at the University of Michi- 
gan and the University of Virginia. 
Mr. Ahalt was the first president 
of District P of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and a member of the 
VEA Executive Committee. He has 
served as president of the Roanoke 
County Education Association and 
District M Principals Association. He 
has also been chairman of Group 2 
Board and of the Legislative Council 
of the Virginia High School League. 


A civic leader, Mr. Ahalt is a char- 
ter member of the Vinton Lions Club 
and a past president of this group. He 
has also served as president of the 
directors of Vinton First Aid Crew 
and is a member of St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, with membership on 
the church council. 


Robert H. Ballagh has _ been 
elected Superintendent of Clifton 
Forge Schools, succeeding Paul G. 
Hook. For the past six years Mr. 
Ballagh has been principal of Farm- 
ville High School. Before that he was 
principal of Louisa County High 
School for four years and principal 
of Max Meadows High School in 
Wythe County for three years, be- 
ginning his teaching experience at 





A. Strode Brockman 





Montvale High School in Bedford 
County in 1934, where he was a 
classroom teacher for six years. 

Born in Louisville, Kentucky, where 
he attended elementary school, Mr. 
Ballagh moved to Lynchburg, attend- 
ing E. C. Glass High School. He 
graduated from Lynchburg College 
in 1933 with an AB degree and re- 
ceived his MA degree from Duke Uni- 
versity in 1943. For three years he 
has been working on his doctorate at 
the Graduate School of Education, 
University of Virginia. He is an 
active member of several professional 
and civic organizations. 


A. Strode Brockman is the new 
Superintendent of Wythe County 
Schools, succeeding Fendall R. Ellis. 
Mr. Brockman has headed the Floyd 
County Schools since 1945. The year 
before that he was principal of Wythe- 
ville High School and served as prin- 
cipal of Floyd High School from 1938 
to 1944. He has also had teaching ex- 
perience in Bedford, Amberst, and 
Giles Counties. 

Mr. Brockman is a native of Am- 
herst County where he attended the 
public schools. He holds a BA degree 
from Lynchburg College and earned 
his MA degree from the University 
of Virginia in 1944. 

A former vice-president of District 
M of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Mr. Brockman is also active in 
Boy Scout work, civic and church or- 
ganizations. He is a member of the 
Lions Club, Ruritan Club, and Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Fendall R. Ellis has been ap- 
pointed to the superintendency of 
Charlottesville City Schools to replace 
H. L. Sulfridge, upon his retirement. 
Mr. Ellis has served as superintendent 
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Fendall R. Ellis 
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of Wythe County Schools since 1945. 
For five years before that he was di- 
rector of instruction in Pittsylvania 
County. He has also held principal- 
ships at Schoolfield High School and 
Princess Anne Elementary School and 
taught at Hopewell High School. 

Born in Chesterfield County where 
1e attended school, Mr. Ellis gradu- 
ited from Chester High School in 
1927. He received his BA degree from 
the College of William and Mary in 
1931 and his MA from the University 
of Virginia in 1935. 

He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Rotary Club, and 
the Baptist Church. 


Paul G. Hook, who has been 
superintendent of Clifton Forge 
Schools for the past twelve years, has 
accepted a similar position in Freder- 
icksburg. He replaces the late Guy 
H. Brown. 

Mr. Hook came to Clifton Forge 
in 1936 as principal of Moody School 
and was appointed superintendent 
in 1941. He began his public educa- 
tion career in 1928 as a teacher and 
principal in Chatham. 

Born in Hampshire County, West 
Virginia, Mr. Hook early moved to 
Winchester, Virginia, where he grad- 
uated from Handly High School. He 
received his AB degree from Elon 
College in 1928 and his MA from the 
University of Virginia. He has com- 
pleted considerable work leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Mr. Hook has served as president of 
Pittsylvania Education Association, 
secretary-treasurer of the VEA De- 
partment of Superintendents, and a 
member of several VEA and District 
F committees. Active in civic work, 
he has headed the Kiwanis Club, 
Clifton Forge Community Fund, Al- 
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leghany-Clifton Forge Chapter of 
the Virginia Society of Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Boys Scouts, and 
served on the Clifton Forge Chamber 
of Commerce Board of Directors. For 
some time he taught the Men’s Bible 
Class at the Clifton Forge Presbyterian 
Church. 


Roy E. Kyle moves to Bedford 
County this year as Superintendent 
of Schools, after serving four terms 
as Division Superintendent of Carroll 
County Schools. He succeeds A. G. 
Cummings. 

Before becoming a superintendent, 
Mr. Kyle served as a classroom in- 
structor at Appalachia High School 
and was high school principal at 
Baywood, Poquoson, Phoebus, Galax, 
and Abingdon. 

A native of Carroll County, he re- 
ceived his BS degree from the College 
of William and Mary and his MA de- 
gree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

He is a past president of District I 
and District M of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and has participated 
on various committees of the National 
Rural Superintendents Association. 

Mr. Kyle is the past president of 
the Hillsville Rotary Club and has re- 
ceived citation in various civic ac- 
tivities. 

James O. Morehead returns to 
his native county to become Superin- 
tendent of Bland County Schools. He 
replaces R. P. Reynolds. 

Mr. Morehead attended Bland 
County Schools, graduating from 
Bland High School in 1933. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Education de- 
gree from Emory and Henry College 
in 1940 and his MA degree in school 
administration from George Peabody 
College, class of 1951. 


Roy E. Kyle 


Beginning his teaching career in his 
home county of Bland, he taught two 
years in a one-room school, Salem, and 
one year at Hollybrook Junior High 
School. He then went to Buchanan 
County where he was principal of 
Patterson Elementary School. After 
service with the U. S. Naval Air Corps 
during World War II, he taught at 
Wytheville High School during 1945- 
46 and for the next five years served 
as principal at Max Meadows High 
School, going to Wytheville in 1951 
as assistant principal of the George 
Wythe High School. 

Mr. Morehead has served as presi- 
dent of the Wythe County Education 
Association and secretary-treasurer of 
District I Principals. His civic ac- 
tivities include membership in the 
Ruritan Club, Masonic Lodge, Lions 
Club, Kiwanis Club, and the Presby- 
terian Church. 


Robert P. Reynolds moves to 
Carroll County this year as Superin- 
tendent of Schools. He succeeds R. 
E. Kyle. Mr. Reynolds had previously 
been superintendent of schools in 
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Biology Leader Brought Up-to-date! 
ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 


by Dodge e Smallwood e Reveley e Bailey 


THE NEW 1953 EDITION of this comprehensive, thorough text abounds in new scientific 
information. New material includes the latest research on antibiotics, 
new developments in disease control . . . the back pressure-arm lift 
method of artificial respiration . . . the RH factor and new material on 
the blood—its uses, products and derivatives. 


Easy teachability is made possible by the text’s flexible organization. Each unit is detailed 
enough to be independent, enabling you to change the sequence of units. 
The storehouse of fascinating, stimulating pictures assists in interpreting 
and vitalizing the facts for your students. 


This practical course for high school students makes biology study a background for health- 
ful living today and in the future. Teachers’ Manuals available. 


PROBLEMS IN BIOLOGY, by Greene and Bailey—the attractive, highly usable workbook 


—gives students review and practice in scientific thinking. 


For further information write to your Virginia representative: 
Mr. Russet B. Hay, 3911 Newport Street, Richmond 27, Virginia 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 




















TELEPHONE SUFFOLK 9240 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR. 
School Furniture and Supplies 


DRIVER, VIRGINIA 


We have a large stock of Art Material, School Drawing 
Papers, Educational Toys and other School Supplies, 
available for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Write for copy of our 1953-1954 catalog THE VIRGINIA TEACHER. 
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Bland County. Prior to that he was 
director of in Russell 
County. He has also been principal of 
Cleveland High School in Russell 
County and held the principalship of 
Rocky Gap High School in Bland 
County. 

Mr. Reynolds was educated at New- 
port High School in Giles County and 
received his AB degree from Emory 
ind Henry College. His MA degree 
was earned at Peabody College. 


instruction 


Woodrow W. Robinson joins the 
ranks of superintendents as the new 
head of Floyd County Schools. He 
takes the place of A. Strode Brock- 
man. For the past eight years Mr. 
Robinson has been principal of Rad- 
ford High School. 

A native of Washington County, he 
received his elementary and _ high 
school education there, graduating 
from King College, Bristol, in 1932. 
He holds the Master of Arts degree 
in Education Administration from 
Duke University. 

Mr. Robinson began his career in 
his native Washington County where 
he was a teacher and principal for five 
years. In 1937 he went to Tazewell 
High School as a teacher and then be- 
came assistant principal at Marion 
High Schcol. In 1942-43 he served 
as a laboratory supervisor for the 
Hercules Powder Company. The next 
two years he was principal of Virginia 
High School in Bristol, coming to 
Radford High School in 1945. 

For over five years Mr. Robinson 
has served on the Board of Directors 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
two years as president of District I, 
and over three years as president of 
District M. He is also a member of 
the VEA Executive Committee and 
of Trustees. His 
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varied community activities include 
the Chamber of Commerce, Radford 
Health Council which he has headed, 
president of the Kiwanis Club, and 
elder in the Tyler Memorial Presbyter- 
ian Church at Radford. 


Edward W. Rushton has ad- 
vanced to Superintendent of Roanoke 
City Schools upon the retirement of 
D. E. McQuilkin after 35 years of 
service. For the past year he has 
served as assistant superintendent of 
the Roanoke Schools. Dr. Rushton 
came to Virginia from South Carolina 
where he was director of the State- 
Wide Twelve-Year School Program 
for the South Carolina Department of 
Education, and prior to that served as 
State High School Supervisor. He has 
also been superintendent of schools in 
his native state at Simpsonville, 
Batesburg-Leesville, and Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. He began his career 
as a teaching-principal at Calhoun 
Falls, South Carolina. 

Dr. Rushton has an A.B. and Litt. 
D. from Wofford College, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, and holds a M.A. 
from the University of South Caro- 
lina. He has completed requirements 
for a Ph.D. with the exception of 
dissertation at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Active in professional organizations, 
Dr. Rushton has been president of the 
South Carolina Education Association 
and South Carolina Association of 
School Administrators. He has also 
headed various committees of the 
South Carolina Education Association 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators. As vice-chair- 
man of the South Carolina Public 
School Survey Committee, he assisted 
in a state-wide study of elementary 
and secondary schools. He is recipient 
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of a General Education Board Fellow- 
ship and Algernon Sideny Sullivan 
Award, and a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Pi Gamma Mu, and Kappa 
Delta Pi. In Roanoke, he is a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club, Boy Scout 
Council Executive Board, Fine Arts 
Club, and a Methodist Sunday School 
teacher. 

Everette B. Stanley has been 
named as Superintendent of Wash- 
ington County Schools, upon the re- 
tirement of K. P. Birckhead who held 
this post for 16 years. During the 
past year, Mr. Stanley served as prin- 
cipal of Shoemaker High School av 
Gate City, Scott County. He was 
acting superintendent of schools in 
Grayson County from February to 
June, 1952, having held the prin- 
cipalship of Independence High 
School in Grayson County from Jan- 
uary 1 until the superintendency ap- 
pointment on February 20. For eight 
years prior to this he served as clerk 
of the Circuit Court of Dickenson 
County. From 1928 to 1944 he 
taught in the Dickenson County 
Schools, serving the last ten years as 
principal of Ervinton High School ‘at 
Nora. 

Born in Dickenson County, he at- 
tended the schools there and graduated 
from Hiwassee Junior College, Madi- 
sonville, Tennessee. Mr. Stanley holds 
an A.B. degree from Emory and Henry 
College and a Master’s degree from 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

A past president of Dickenson 
County Education Association, Mr. 
Stanley has also been president of 
District K of the Virginia Education 
Association and president of District 
O Principals Association. Among civic 
connections, he is a member of the 
Kiwanis Club, Methodist Church, and 
a Mason. 












E. B. Stanley 
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THINK-AND-DO BOOKS 











orkbooks to accompany our Basic Readers provide 
ndividual practice in each reading skill and 
evelop methods of word attack through 

xercises to strengthen understanding. 


bilities necessary for word perception are developed in 
orkbook challenges that make learning fun. 

dded practice is the 

eynote in promoting mastery of an 

nriched basic vocabulary. 


eading new stories in the workbook gives practice in 
valuating and verifying judgments and 

t the same time will help 

evelop independence, give satisfaction, and 

ncrease interest and enjoyment. 

ew insights and ability to think things through promote 
rowth im reading and growth through reading. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 
Represented in Virginia by J. C. Elliott and R. H. Douthat 














RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


vision, and convenient parking 
lot. Enjoy the Empire Room, 
the Coffee Shop, the Fountain 


The historic Jefferson has 
been completely renovated—a 
triumph of bright, modern de- 


¥ WITH BATH 


cor and the latest word in mod- 
ern conveniences. 

For a new adventure in liv- 
ing, stay at the Jefferson. Enjoy 
its air-conditioned rooms, out- 
door sun deck, rooms with tele- 


Room. For meetings, the Jef- 
ferson offers the facilities you 
need for large or small groups 

. conference rooms, audito- 
rium, banquet hall and public 
address system. 
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: JAMES M. POWELL, Manager | 


Write for Reservations or Free Folder 
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J. Hoge T. Sutherland 
J. Hoge T. Sutherland is re- 


turning to the superintendency of 
Dickenson County after twelve years, 
succeeding James M. Skeen. Thirty 
years ago Mr. Sutherland first became 
superintendent of Dickenson County 
Schools, starting on October 1, 1923, 
and continued to serve in this capacity 
until 1941. He then taught one year 
in Wise County and served as price 
officer and investigator for one year 
for OPA (Office of Price Adminis- 
tration) during World War II. For 
the past ten years he has been director 
of instruction for Bedford County 
Schools, where he has been active in 
promoting the Bedford County Bi- 
centennial. 

Mr. Sutherland was born in Dick- 
enson County and graduated from 
Lebanon High School. He received 
his B.A. degree from Washington 
and Lee University in 1921 and later 
his Master’s degree in education from 
the University of Virginia. 

He is a former vice-president of the 
Virginia Education Association while 
serving as president of District K. 
He holds life membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association, and is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
AASA. 


H. S. Abernathy 
for SEPTEMBER, 1953 





Morris F. Epps 


Instruction Supervisory 
Personnel 


Hardaway S. Abernathy became 
Director of Instruction for Montgom- 
ery County on July 1. A native of 
Alberta, Brunswick County, Virginia, 
he has a BS degree from Randolph- 
Macon College and a MA in School 
Administration from Peabody Teach- 
ers College. Mr. Abernathy taught 
at Victoria High School and was 
principal of Colonial Beach High 
School, later becoming assistant head- 
master at Christchurch Preparatory 
School. For four years he served in 
the Air Force during World War II 
and for eighteen months was on re- 
call tour during the Korean conflict. 

Morris F. Epps has been pro- 
moted to General Supervisor of Mar- 
tinsville City Schools. Born in Jef- 
ferson County, Tennessee, he gradu- 
ated from Knoxville High School, re- 
ceiving his BA from Emory and 
Henry College in 1948 and his MS 
from the University of Tennessee in 
1953. Following business and indus- 
trial experience in Tennessee, he 
served as a commissioned flying officer 
in the U. S. Air Force during 1942-45 
during which time he was shot down 
and imprisoned for 11 months as POW 
while flying for the 8th Air Force. 
In 1948 he joined the teaching staff of 
Martinsville High School where he 
served for two years. For the past 
three years he was principal of Joseph 
Martin Elementary School and also 
during 1952-53 he served as director 
of adult educatsin. Mr. Epps was 
also president of the Martinsville Edu- 
cation Association during 1951-52. 

Oliver C. Greenwood becomes 
General Supervisor of Instruction in 
Isle of Wight County. For the past 
eight years he has been at Smithfield 
as a teacher and coach and has served 
as assistant principal for the past four 
years. A native of Amelia County, 


Oliver C. Greenwood 





he attended the public schools of that 
county, graduating from Hampden- 
Sydney College. His graduate train- 
ing was done at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

E. Gilmore Love comes to Vir- 
ginia as General Supervisor of Educa- 
tion in the Roanoke City Schools. 
Born in Kay County, Oklahoma, he 
attended elementary and high schools 
there and junior college at Arkansas 
City, Kansas. Mr. Love graduated 
from Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, in 1949, and is currently work- 
ing toward completion of the Doctor 
of Education degree. He has done 
graduate studies in education and 
psychology at the University of Okla- 
homa during which time he also served 
as psychometrist on the staff of the 
Central State Hospital, Norman, 
Oklahoma. He taught one year in 
the elementary schools of Kay County, 
Oklahoma, and served in the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. Since 1949 Mr. 
Love has served as teacher and guid- 
ance counselor in Oklahoma City. 

R. S. Parker goes to Bedford 
County as Director of Instruction. 
All nineteen years of his teaching ex- 
perience has been in Halifax County, 
with the exception of six months 
when he was assistant supervisor of the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials in the 
State Department of Education. He 




















E. Gilmore Love 


served as a teacher-coach in Halifax 
High School for three years, as a 
secondary principal for ten years, and 
as elementary principal for six years. 
A native of Accomack County, Mr. 
Parker received his A.B. degree from 
Lynchburg College and his Master’s 
degree from the University of Vir- 


ginia. 


J. H. Spraker assumed the posi- 


tion of Director of Instruction for 


Tazewell County Schools on July 1. 
A native of Grayson County, he re- 
ceived his BS degree at Emory and 
Henry College and his MA degree at 
Duke University. He began his 
teaching career at Elk Creek High 
School in 1940 and has since been 
principal at Cleveland High School 
and at Greendale High School in 
Washington County. He has also 
served as an instructor in teachers 
workshops at Emory and Henry dur- 





WOW, WE BOTH 
HAVE A BOWD/ 






































Here’s a teacher who practices what she teaches! She’s buying Savings Bonds 
regularly through the Payroll Savings Plan in her school system, and 
encouraging her pupils to save through the School Savings Program for 
Savings Stamps. Both plans are important elements of the United States 
Savings Bonds program—America’s greatest thrift campaign. 


Millions of American youngsters are learning to save through the stamp 
program. The dimes and quarters they bring to school on Stamp Day each 
week give them a start on accumulating savings for important personal 
wants. Even more important, Stamp Day teaches habits of thrift, wise 
management of resources, yood citizenship! 


U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS a1 BONDS 


THROUGH SCHOOL SAVINGS 


witeU.$. SAVINGS BONDS DIVISION 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 








J. H. Spraker 


ing three summers. Mr. Spraker was 
a Naval aviator from 1941 until 1945 
and saw service at Guadalcanal and 
Okinawa. He received many medals 
and awards, including the DFC, Au 
Medal, Navy Unit Citation, and seven 
battle stars in the Pacific Theatre dur- 
ing World War II. Mr. Spraker was 
chairman of the Washington County 
Principals Association for three years. 





Other Administrative 
Changes 

Herman L. Firebaugh became 
Director of Maintenance for Fairfax 
County Schools on July 1. He has 
held principalships at Powhatan for 
10 years, Max Meadows 1 year, and 
Eagle Rock 8 years, with teaching ex- 
perience at Covington, Newport 
News, Bluefield, and West Hampton. 
Mr. Firebaugh has also had business 
experience with the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway, Virginia and Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Companies, and the 
Hercules Powder Company. Born in 
Troutville, Virginia, he holds an A.B. 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia and a M.A. degree from Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Firebaugh has 
served as president of the Powhatan 
Teachers Association and was a 
former president of District C Prin- 
cipals Association. 

Mrs. Ruth Jones Hamilton has 
been appointed Visiting Teacher for 
the Princess Anne County-Virgin‘a 
Beach City Schools System. She 
taught for one year in the Pittsyl- 
vania County School System and for 
three and a half years has held posi- 
tions with the Pittsylvania County 
Department of Public Welfare as a 
social worker and a child welfare 
worker. Mrs. Hamilton has attended 
Longwood College, Marshall College, 
Lynchburg College, and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. She holds a BS in 
Education. 
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Ruth M. Richmond will fill the 
new post of Supervisor of Speech in 
the Norfolk County Schools. She has 
had experience in giving speech ther- 
ipy to children, both individually 
and in groups, as well as university 
students and adults. She has also 
done work in diagnosis and audiology, 
ind worked in the Summer Speech 
ind Hearing Camp at the University 
»f Virginia. Miss Richmond formerly 
taught English at Granby High School 
in Norfolk City and at the Norfolk 
Division of the College of William and 
Mary. She received her A.B. degree 
from the College of William and 
Mary in 1948 and her Master of Edu- 
cation from the University of Vir- 
ginia this year. 

Everett R. Shober is the new 
Director of Personnel for the Roanoke 
City Schools, where he has served 
for the past two years as General 
Supervisor. Previous to this he was 
professor of Biology, registrar and 
dean at Kalamazoo College and held 
a similar position at Bridgewater Col- 
lege. He has also been a teacher and 
assistant principal at 
Meyersdale, Pennsylvania. Mr. Sho- 
ber has served as president of the Vir- 


supervising 


ginia Registrars Association and vice- 
president of both the Virginia and 
Michigan Registrars Association. He 
holds an AB degree from Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania and 
a MA from Columbia University.» He 
has also done graduate study at Kala 
mazoo College, University of Chi- 
cago, and the University of Michi- 
gan. 

John D. Smith heads the Science 
Department at Amherst High School 
this year. Since 1950 he has been a 
faculty member at VPI, heading the 
Forestry and Wild 
Life Conservation. Born in Sandidges, 
Virginia, where he graduated from 
Bellevue High School, he received his 
BS degree from VPI in 1943 and his 
ME in Industrial Forestry and Forestry 


Department of 





Mrs. Ruth J. 
Hamilton 





Mrs. Dorothy 
Faulconer 
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Engineering from Duke University in 
1949. During 1943-47 he served in 
the US Army as captain in the in- 
fantry assigned to the European thea- 
tre of operations. 


Charles W. Weisiger, Jr. became 
Director of Personnel for Fairfax 
County Schools on July 1. He had 
been director of instruction for Cul- 
peper County since 1948. Prior to 
this he held principalships at Wakefield 
High School and LaCrosse High 
School. His teaching experience in- 
cludes LaCrosse High School and 
Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. He 
has also had business experience with 
the American Tobacco Company in 
New York City and with the NYA in 
Richmond. Mr. Weisiger was born 
in Richmond and educated at the 
University of Virginia where he re- 
ceived his BS in 1930 and his MA in 
1948. 





New Elementary Supervisors 


Mrs. Dorothy Massie Faulconer 
has been appointed Elementary Super- 
visor for Amherst County Schools, 
where she was formerly a teacher. She 
has also taught in the City of Lynch- 
burg. During her nine years of teach- 
ing experience, she was principal of 
Clifford Elementary School. Mrs. 
Faulconer attended the schools of Am- 
herst County and Longwood College. 
She holds an AB degree in English 
and Education from Lynchburg Col- 
lege and studied supervision at the 
University of Virginia where she re- 
ceived her Master’s degree in June of 
this year. 

Lillian Perdue is the new Ele- 
mentary Supervisor at Virginia Beach 
and Princess Anne County. She goes 
to this post from Amherst County 
where she has served as elementary 
supervisor during the past three years. 
Miss Perdue is a native of Danville, 
where she formerly taught. She re- 
ceived her Bachelor of Arts degree 


Lillian Perdue 














































Puls] Hgejult]TolN 
TAPE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching 
more Effective 
more Interesting 


You’ve a wonderful experience in store... 
teaching students with the aid of the new port- 
able RCA Push-Button TAPE RECORDER. 


No special skill is required to make good re- 
cordings. Just push a button . . . you’re record- 
ing! Push a button . . . you’re playing back! A 
press of the finger starts, stops, records, re- 
winds, and plays back true-to-life sounds that 
only an RCA quality machine can capture. 


EASIEST TO USE 


Two Speeds: one for higher quality reproduc- 
tion, the other for extra-long recordings. Dual 
Track Tape up to 2 hours’ playing or record- 
ing time. Recording Volume Indicators show 
when recordings are best. Tape Time Indi- 
cator shows how much tape has been used. 
Just drop tape into the slot for quick-sure 
threading. Long-life, trouble-free construc- 
tion, ideal for classroom use. Sturdy, easy-to- 
carry, reinforced case. RCA Sound Tape pro- 
vides best in magnetic recording. 

















See your local RCA dealer for a demonstration 
Mail Coupon NOW for Complete Information 






EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 










Dept. 133UA, eA) 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. ® 


Please send me additional information on RCA 
Push-Button TAPE RECORDER. 








Name 
(Print) 
Address. 
City Zone State___ 

















from the College of William and Mary 
and has attended the University of 
Arizona. She has had graduate studies 
at Duke University and at the present 
time she is enrolled in the Graduate 
School of the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Virginia. 





Anne Montgomery 


Anne Montgomery, a native of 
Washington County, has become Ele- 
mentary Supervisor of Bedford 
County Schools. -For the past five 
years she held a similar position in 
Giles County. Prior to services in 
supervision, she held teaching posi- 
tions in Russell County and Liberty 
Academy in Bedford. Miss Mont- 
gomery has a BE degree from Radford 
College and has done graduate work 
at the University of Virginia and 
Columbia University. 


New Member of NSSI 


John J. Morrison Sons, Inc., of 
Lynchburg has been accepted as a 
member of National School Service 
Institute, an association of manufac- 
turers and distributors of school sup- 
plies and equipment. This brings their 
membership in Virginia to five—other 
members being the Virginia School 
Equipment Company, Flowers School 
Equipment Company, J. H. Pence 
Company, and A. D. Whitney Com- 
pany, Inc., all of Richmond. 


School Board Appointment 


Dr. Edward C. Peple, Associate 
Professor of English at the University 
of Richmond since 1937, has been 
elected to the Richmond School Board 
for a five-year term. He succeeds 
Floyd D. Gottwald, who has com- 
pleted a full term and part of another 
and cannot succeed himself. Dr. Peple 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and a 
number of educational organizations 
and brings to the Board a keen sense of 
the needs arid problems of education. 








Photo by Richmond Newspapers, Inc. 


BOARD MEMBER RESIGNS. Mrs. H. W. Decker, member of the Richmond 
City School Board for the past fifteen years, resigned on September 1. Here she 
chats with Superintendent H. I. Willett. She was a member of the school board 
committee which nominated Mr. Willett for his present position in 1945 and is 
the last remaining member of the original board with which he began his ad- 
ministration. 


Long active in Richmond’s educa- 
tional, cultural and religious life, Mrs. 
Decker has resigned because of pres- 
sure of other duties, although her cur- 
rent term on the school board was to 
have continued until June, 1955. A 
former school teacher in Warrenton 
and Richmond, in the early years of 
her marriage to Dr. Henry W. Decker, 
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they were sent to China by the Ameri- 
can Foreign Missionary Society where 
Mrs. Decker taught at the University 
of Shanghai and Dr. Decker served as 
college physician. Mrs. Decker has 
performed service on the Richmond 
School Board far beyond the call of 
duty and was considered its best in- 
formed member. 
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CHESTERFIELD SCHOOL BOARD’S NEW CHAIRMAN. The Chester- 
field County School Board elected W. H. Jones, Jr., of Midlothian, as its new 
chairman at the beginning of its new fiscal year. He succeeds the late Hugh 
Parks. Congratulations are being received from other board members. Left to 
right are C. E. Curtis, G. L. Crump, C. C. Wells, Mr. Jones, Mrs. H. O. Lyne, 


Jr., and Superintendent E. S. H. Greene. 
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Susie V. Floyd 


Wins Science Award 


Susie V. Floyd, head of the science 
department at Newport News High 
School, has been selected by the Vir- 
ginia Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society to receive its Distinguished 
Service Award for the year 1953 in 
recognition of her outstanding con- 
tribution to the stimulation of interest 
in high school science. 

For the past nine years Miss Floyd 
has been sponsor of the active science 
club at Newport News High School 
which she was responsible for found- 
ing. The club has twice received the 
E.C.L. Miller award for the club in 
the State having the most outstanding 
program of activities. Twice it won 
first place in the State with a club ex- 
hibit. Ten of Miss Floyd’s students 
have been finalists in the Virginia 
Science Talent Search, five of whom 
placed as top winners in the State. 
During 1952-53, Miss Floyd and her 
club members have been responsible 
for printing the Junior Science Bul- 
letin, which is the publication of the 
Virginia Junior Academy of Science. 

Miss Floyd was born in Colerain, 
North Carolina, received her BS de- 
gree from Longwood College and her 
MA degree from Columbia University. 
She has taught in Hilton Village, Vir- 
ginia; Harlan County, Kentucky; and 
in Virginia at Farmville and the Wal- 
ter Reed Elementary School in New- 
port News, before becoming head of 
the science department at Newport 
News High School. 

She is a past president of the New- 
port News Education Association and 
has served as secretary-treasurer of 
District B, VEA. During 1951-52 
she was chairman of the Science 
Teachers Section of the Virginia 
Academy of Science and for the past 
three years has served on the Commit- 


tee for the Junior Academy of Science. | 
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On the Virginia Approved School Library List 


“The Childhood of Famous 
"aie Sonioa” 


in the special School Edition 


Twenty volumes in this nationally recognized and established series 


were published in the special School Edition on September 1, 1952. 


Thirty further volumes were published in the School Edition on 
February 1, 1953. All fifty of these Childhood volumes are on the 
official Virginia Approved School Library List and may be ordered 
with state-aid library funds through the Virginia State Board of 
Education. The fifty titles follow: 


ABE LINCOLN 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 
‘ALEC HAMILTON 
‘ALECK BELL 
‘AMELIA EARHART 
ANDY JACKSON 
ANTHONY WAYNE 
BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKER T. WASH- 
INGTON 
BUFFALO BILL 
‘CLARA BARTON 
‘DANIEL BOONE 
DAVID FARRAGUT 
DAVY CROCKETT 
DOLLY MADISON 
ELI WHITNEY 
GEORGE CARVER 


GEORGE WASHING- ~-; MERIWETHER LEWIS 


TON 
HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE 
JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPER 
JANE ADDAMS 
JOHN PAUL JONES 
JULIETTE LOW 
KIT CARSON 
LOU GEHRIG 
LOUISA ALCOTT 
LUCRETIA MOTT 
LUTHER BURBANK 
MARTHA WASHING- 
TON 
MARY MAPES 
DODGE 


MYLES STANDISH 
OLIVER HAZARD 
PERRY 
PAUL REVERE 
PETER STUYVESANT 
POCAHONTAS 
ROBERT E. LEE 
ROBERT FULTON 
SAM HOUSTON 
STEPHEN FOSTER 
TOM EDISON 
TOM JEFFERSON 
U. S. GRANT 
WILLIAM PENN 
WILL ROGERS 
WOODROW WILSON 
YOUNG AUDUBON 
YOUNG STONEWALL 


BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 


¢ Serving areas of developmental reading, supplementary reading, 
library, remedial or corrective reading, special education, character 
development, social studies—including “experience” living, citizen- 
ship, Americanization, history 


e “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 


* Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level 


¢ Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes 


© Make for love of reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 


e Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 


© Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth 


© Per volume—List Price, $1.48, subject to regular school discount 








Please specify SCHOOL EDITION on orders for school usage. 








Feel free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Order with state-aid library funds through the 
VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

















WINSTON 
UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES 


offers the teachers who are untrained in Science a wealth of 
practical, clearly explained, elementary science content and 
activities selected from those which experience has demon- 
strated are the most needed and the most useful. 


As teachers of Elementary Science, |et’s take advantage of the 
enormous daily curiosity of children. 


UNDERSTANDING 
SCIENCE SERIES 


helps you transform science from a ‘‘bookish’’, verbalistic sub- 
ject to a gloriously alive and vitalized area of content. 
Winston Science Series—the most beautiful science books in 
America are on your Virginia Library List— 


Winston’s 


Discovering Why___Grade 5 
Understanding Why_Grade 6 
Investigating Why__Grade 7 

8 


] 
2 
Learning Why____-_ Grade 3 
4 Answering Why___-Grade 


Explaining Why___—Grade 


WINSTON 
PIXIE PRIMARY DICTIONARY 


A picture dictionary in full color—290 words—Each word 
clearly defined in 8 (or less) easy words. Meanings are fol- 
lowed by examples and by illustrations—Verbs are conju- 
gated. 


Introduce your primary children to good dictionary practices 
with Winston’s PIXIE DICTIONARY. 


Words used as entries and in definitions were checked against 
1.K.U., Gates Primary and Rensland lists. 


THE JOHN ¢. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Represented in Virginia by 


R. Moore Williams — Driver, Virginia 























A Circle Jours Offering: 


For Your Christmas Vacation Trip - 
A Grand Florida-Cuba Tour! 


For information write at once to: 


CIRCLE TOURS 


208 West Morgan Street 
Box 9363 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We will plan a trip for you anywhere you want to go. 
Special rates for groups. 

















T. C. Williams 
Alexandria Honors 
Superintendent 

Commemorating 20 years of service 
with the Alexandria Schools, Superin- 
tendent T. C. Williams was honored 
by the Alexandria Education Asso- 
ciation with a testimonial dinner on 
May 16 at the George Washington 
High School. Over four hundred edu- 
cators, civic leaders, and friends came 
to pay tribute to his leadership. 

Completing his twentieth year as 
superintendent of the Alexandria City 
Schools, recognition was made of the 
remarkable progress of the school 
system under Mr. Williams’ direction. 
Coming to Alexandria in July, 1933, 
Mr. Williams has seen his school facul- 
ties grow from 134 members to a cur- 
rent high of 405; the student enroll- 
ment increase from 5,094 to 9,778; 
and buildings and grounds valued at 
$666,000 increase to $8,995,000 with 
an additional $2,310,000 to be used 
for a new high school building and 
two elementary school buildings. 

Tributes to Mr. Williams’ leader- 
ship were given by Robert F. Williams, 
VEA Executive Secretary; Dr. James 
H. Fox, Dean of Education, George 
Washington University; and Dr. B. F. 
Jarman, professor of education, GWU. 
R. W. Garner, president of the Alex- 
andria Education Association, presided 
at the testimonial dinner and a gift 
was presented to Mr. Williams from 
the Association. 

‘Mr. Williams is a native of Hanover 
County, Virginia, and holds a B.S. de- 
gree from Virginia Military Institute 
and a Master’s degree from George 
Washington University. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano 


| Classes. Gives principles, procedures 


and achievement standards in group 
piano instruction. Prepared by Music 
Educators National Conference, 64 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Ill. $1.50. 
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William E. Lloyd 


Takes Washington Post 
William E. Lloyd, Director of 


School-Community Relations for the 
Richmond City Schools since 1947, 
has been appointed director of special 
services for the American Association 
of School Administrators (AASA). 
He leaves Virginia to assume his new 
duties on September 15. His head- 
quarters will be in the NEA Building 
at Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Lloyd is a native of McLean, 
Fairfax County, Virginia. He was 
educated in the public schools of Fair- 
fax and Prince William Counties, 
graduating from Manassas High School 
in 1928. He attended the University 
of Virginia, receiving the BS degree in 
1932, and later continuing his graduate 
work there in the field of education. 

Before joining the administrative 
staff of the Richmond City Schools in 
1947, he was for ten years in daily 
newspaper work as reporter and agri- 
cultural editor of the Petersburg 
Progress-Index and as reporter, copy 
desk editor, State editor and assistant 
city editor of the Richmond News 
Leader. During this period he served 
two years with the U. S. Navy in 
World War II. 

Between 1933 and 1937 he was a 
teacher, coach and assistant principal 
in the schools of Prince William, 
Clarke, and Fluvanna Counties. 

A past president of the Virginia 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
he is the holder of a distinguished 
service award given by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
He is a vice-president of the National 
School Public Relations Association 
and active in many community organ- 
izations of Richmond. 
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CITIZENS 
ON THE 
DOUBLE 





You'll find telephone people serving their communities 
in many different ways. 

For instance, the lineman you see working near your 
home may be “calling ’em as he sees ’em” in the town’s 
Little League. And the young lady in the business office— 
who answers your questions about telephone service—may 
be helping out in school associations and welfare campaigns. 


In brief, telephone folks, like other good citizens, are 
always glad to play their part to make our town a better 
place to live in. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 











Distinctively Different— 
But Practical and Economical! 










KOLBE china and equipment add to the ap- 
petite without adding to your costs! KOLBE 
prize-winning designs are as adaptable to 
any school as they are preferred by leading 


industries. Let us show you why and how! 






PHONE 2-8314 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND ® VIRGINIA 






THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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In Memoriam 


In Memoriam notices are limited to 
100 words, preferably not in resolu- 
tion form, in accordance with policy 
set by the Journal Committee. 


John H. Broderick 

In the passing of John H. Brod- 
erick on Friday, April 24, 1953, the 
schools of Princess Anne County and 
the city of Virginia Beach sustained 
the loss of a loyal friend and co- 
worker. 

He was born in Summit City, 
Michigan, and was educated at the 
Potsdam State Teachers College in 
New York. Before coming to Vir- 
ginia, he was associated with the War- 
ren, Pennsylvania School System in an 
administrative and teaching capacity. 


He became a member of the faculty 
of Oceana High School in September 
1941, and continued in this position 
until September 1952, at which time 
he was appointed teacher of Driver 
Education for the Oceana and Virginia 
Beach High Schools. 

His work as a teacher was charac- 
terized by a sincere devotion to duty 
and a sympathetic and helpful interest 
in the various needs of the students. 

R. H. Owen, Margaret Jeter, 
Orlan Avett, and F. E. Taylor, 


Committee 
Floyd E. Fowlkes 
In the passing of Floyd E. 


Fowlkes, we, the John Marshall fac- 
ulty, mourn the loss of a highly es- 
teemed associate and friend, who in his 

















SINCE 1865 


Citizens of Richmond and vicinity interested 
in education have called on 


STATE-PLANTERS 
Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
to supply their banking needs. 


e LOANS for any sound purpose 

e Low cost AUTO LOANS 

e CHEX—the 20 for $2.00 checking account serv'ce 
e TRUST services for large and small estates - 

e SAVINGS accounts for everyone 


State Planters pioneered in taking banking to the people. Today, there 
are six conveniently located offices plus the Auto Bank to serve you 
in Richmond and Hopewell, Virginia. 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA —- 


KITCHEN — 


DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICAMOND 20, VA. 


PHONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and‘See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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many years of service won our affec- 
tion and respect as a companion, co- 
worker, and administrator. 

As administrator he capably headed 
the science department; for many 
years he wisely directed our athletics; 
in recent years he was principal of the 
John Marshall summer school to the 
eminent satisfaction of students, the 
faculty and patrons; as assistant prin- 
cipal of John Marshall his high regard 
for disciplinary values tended to main- 
tain the high standard set at our 
school; as an organizer of school activi- 
ties he was ever thorough and efficient, 
dealing fairly and justly with the 
pupils, while loyally sustaining the 
teacher; once discerning a teacher’s 
problem he would co-operate sympa- 
thetically in its solution—a counselor, 
a co-worker and companion. Our loss 
is indeed keenly felt and will not be 
expressed adequately. 

The committee: 
Grady Garrett 
Walter F. Beverly 
George J. Lux 


Mrs. Harriet Hurt 

Mrs. Harriet Swain Hurt, a 
teacher of English and Dramatics at 
Falls Church High School in Fairfax 
County, died February 23, 1953. 

She taught many years in Southwest 
Virginia before coming to Fairfax 
County. She was one of the original 
members of the first Falls Church 
High School faculty. 

Mrs. Hurt was possessed of an un- 
usually vivacious personality, a sincere 
devotion to duty, and a wonderful un- 
derstanding of the problems of youth. 
She had a keen loyalty to the teaching 
profession, an amazing zest for living, 
and possessed a host of friends because 
of her keen interest in every one she 
met. No responsibility was so great, 
nor a duty so small that she did not 
put forth her best effort. Her sense 
of humor, unselfishness, and sympa- 
thetic understanding influenced the 
lives of students and fellow teachers. 

Her influence at Falls Church High 
School will long be felt because of her 
outstanding work. in educating the 
youth of this area. Teachers will re- 
member her as a friend and cooperative 
co-worker. 

Resolutions Committee 
Eliza Jane Wilson, Chairman 
Flizabeth Minor 
Nell Williams 
Christine F. Knopp 
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Superintendent Camden Passes 


Arthur Jordan Camden, Super- 
intendent of Amherst County Schools, 
was found dead in his room at the 
Hotel Richmond on August 17. He 
has headed the Ambherst County 
Schools since 1941 and tefore that he 
served as principal of Big Island High 
School. 

A native of Amherst County, Mr. 
Camden was educated in the public 
schools there, receiving his BA degree 
it Roanoke College and an MA from 
the University of Virginia. He later 
studied law at the University of North 
Carolina and LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity where he received his LL.B. de- 
gree. He was a licensed attorney and 
, member of the Amherst bar. 

Last year Mr. Camden was a candi- 
date for president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. He had previously 
served as president of District F and 
was a member of the VEA Board of 
Directors. 

Active in numerous organizations, 
he held membership in the IOOF, Sons 
of the American Revolution, Elk and 
Rotary Clubs, Boy Scout Council, 
NEA, AASA, VEA, Virginia Bar As- 
sociation, and American Bar Associa- 
tion. For ten years he taught the 
Men’s Bible Class at Amherst Meth- 
odist Church. 





Southampton Speaker is VEA 
Executive 


At the annual dinner meeting of the 
Southampton Education Association, 
held at Courtland Methodist Church 
on May 6, Robert F. Williams, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, was guest speaker. 
Introduced by Superintendent B. T. 
Watkins, Mr. Williams talked on the 
Progress of Education in Virginia, 
speaking in his characteristic manner 
with delightful bits of humor inter- 
spersed. 

Teachers of Southampton County 
Schools were guests of the Camp 
Manufacturing Company on April 30. 
They toured the lumber and paper 
plants and saw a wide variety of 
products made from wood. Supper 
was served at Cypress Cove Country 
Club at which officials of the Camp 
Manufacturing Company told of 
recent changes in business and showed 
a movie. 
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IN THE MAJORITY.... 


of School Divisions in Virginia, the local Education Association, believ- 
ing that the professional organization exists for the welfare of its 
members as well as for the advancement of teaching standards, sponsors 
Group ‘Income Protection’ Plans underwritten by Washington National. 


NEW TEACHERS.... 


employed in School Divisions where the local Association sponsors a 
Washington National Group Plan are entitled to SPECIAL CONCES- 
SIONS for a brief period of time. You are eligible to enroll without the 
necessity of furnishing health questions or medical evidence; provided, 
you are actively on duty at the time you enroll. 


ASK ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS.... 


or write to: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ERNEST E. CRAGG, Group Supervisor 
217 Broad Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 























e New-sound-attractive 


LET’S COUNT 
NUMBER BOOK 1 
NUMBER BOOK 2 


by 


John R. Clark © Detailed suggestions for teach- 
Charlotte W. Junge ing, including purpose and pro- 
and cedures for each lesson. 


Caroline Hatton Clark 


© Based on meaning philosophy 


e Easy, controlled vocabulary 


To promote discovery of number 
concepts; to emphasize under- 
standing of the number system; 
to insure the beginnings of 
growth in power to think with 


wm 5” 


2 


m 1 GR, 
ae? % 
%, 
4" yl \) 


_—_ numbers. 
©oK 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 


New York 


C. G. Bailey 
State Representative 
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District Date Location Place Hours 
i October 2......Tappahannock . Tappahannock H. S. 10:00- 3:00 
B ............October §...... Warwick Warwick High School 9:30- 1:30 
C............ October 10....Richmond Thomas Jefferson H. S. ... 9:30-12:30 
D ...March 13........ Petersburg Bolling Jr. High School ... 9:30- 1:15 

(1954) 
ese. March 19........ Danville ...George Washington 
(1954) High School ... ...10:00- 3:00 
F.............October 3......Lynchburg ......E. C. Glass H. S. . 9:30-12:30 
aie October 9......Harrisonburg ..Madison College ... 9:30- 1:00 
_ Sa October 8......Falls Church....George Mason 
(Business Meeting) Jr.-Sr. High School ..... 8:00 P.M. 
October 15..... Fairfax . ....Fairfax High School 8:00 P.M. 
(General Meeting) 
Bsccccsscast October 2......Marion Marion High School........10:00- 1:00 
ae October 2......Charlottesville .. Albemarle Consolidated 
High School . 9:00- 1:00 
K............ September 25..Richlands Richlands High School... 9:30- 3:00 
SaaS October 16....Norfolk Centre Theatre seve. 9200- 1:00 
| nee October 99......Radford Radford College 9:30- 2:30 
RS October 2......Culpeper ...Culpeper High School .....10:00- 3:00 
O............October 17....Wise ..... ....Wise High School ....°.....10:00- 3:00 
P September 25..Roanoke Jefferson High School ..... 9:30- 3:30 





HENRICO’S RETIRING TEACHERS HONORED. Gifts were presented 
to retiring teachers at the close of this past school session by the Henrico County 
Education Association. Citing their contribution to education in Virginia is 
Garnett Haynes, left, president of the Association, and Superintendent C. K. 
Holsinger who participated in the program. Those honored are Robbie Shore of 
Sandston; Lila Harlan of Highland Springs; Mrs. Nellie Davis of Sandston; and 
R. M. Bell, retiring principal of Highland Springs Elementary School. Also re- 
tiring, but absent at this time, is Margaret Waller of Longdale School. 





G. H. Givens 


Twenty-five Years of Service 


Russell County honored Superin- 
tendent G. H. Givens upon comple- 
tion of twenty-five years of service at 
the May 9 banquet of Russell County 
Education Association, headed by Lee 
S. Horne, president, held at Lebanon 
High School. Mr. Givens was pre- 
sented with a Hamilton wrist watch 
and a leather brief case as a token of 
appreciation from the Russell County 
Education Association. Robert F. Wil- 
liams VEA Executive Secretary, was 
master of ceremonies, and VEA pres- 
ident Joseph B. VanPelt brought greet- 
ings. Many distinguished guests were 
present. Portions from the tribute 
paid him by J. L. Walthall, Superin- 
tendent of Tazewell County Schools, 
who worked under Mr. Givens for 16 
years as principal of Lebanon High 
School, are given: 

Few men in the field of public edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia have done so much for so many 
for so long as has Superintendent G. H. 
Givens of Russell County. Though 
humble about his achievements, Super- 
intendent Givens has had courage in 
his convictions, wisdom in his fore- 
sight, devotion to his duty, knowledge 
of his profession, and genuine love for 
all for whom he has worked. 

In the last quarter of a century 
Russell County has witnesed a growth 
in public education that has been be- 
yond the fondest dream of the most 
ardent believer in the cause. Behind 
this movement, with kindly counsel, 
convincing proof, and with untiring 
effort and unselfish devotion to a cause, 
stands G. H. Givens, counselor and 
leader of wisdom and courage. 

Under his administration have been 
built fifteen excellent structures. In 
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addition to these architectually sound 
,nd functional buildings, three more 
are in the process of being erected. 

‘ith the completion of these build- 

gs, Russell County will have com- 

leted the major part of a program 
iat will give to the boys and girls of 

.e county modern facilities for the 

velopment of the potential wealth of 

s most valuable asset. 

During his time Mr. Givens has lent 

is strength to the development of a 
program of consolidation in keeping 
ith modern needs and thinking. One 
om schools, relics of a former era of 
isolated communities and horse drawn 
transportation, have been reduced from 

) to 19. 

Transportation facilities have grown 
from three buses in 1928 to 42 buses 

1 1953, increasing the number of 
pupils transported from 130 to 3,689. 
During this time high school enroll- 
ment has grown from 639 to 1,381, 
and high school graduates have in- 
creased from 81 to 225. Thirty days 
have been added to the average school 
term. Teachers’ salaries have been 
raised from an average of $645.51 to 
$2,064.83. Per capita cost of instruc- 
tion has risen from $19.42 to $115.60, 
and the value of school property has 
gone from $513,300 to $3,300,000. 

All this in spite of the fact that the 
population of the County has shown 
a decrease during the period of time. 

So much for physical facilities, a 
necessary part of the education pro- 
gram. 

The curriculum has expanded and 
developed in keeping with other 
growth. Vocational Agriculture is 
now offered in all high schools on a 
sound and productive basis, as is Vo- 
cational Home Economics. Business 
education is offered in ail high schools, 
as is a well’ developed program in 
Health and Physical Education. Much 
has been done towards the development 
of a public school music program and 
bands in every high school. For stim- 
ulation, guidance, and assistance in the 
entire program, Mr. Givens has estab- 
lished the position of High School 
Supervisor, two Elementary Super- 
visors, and has established the position 
of Maintenance Supervisor. The total 
cost of instruction has risen from 
$119,840 in 1928 to $522,000 in 1953. 
The total cost of operation in the same 
period of time has risen from $224,- 
53§ to $727,215. 

A careful analysis of figures given 
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shows the results of vision, wise plan- 
ning, and a sound program of educa- 
tion among the good people of Russell 
County. The leadership has been 
furnished by G. H. Givens. 

Mr. Givens was born in Craig Coun- 
ty, Virginia, in 1898, received his high 
school diploma from Maywood High 
School in 1915, his AB degree from 
Lynchburg College in 1921 and his 
MA degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1930. 

His educational experience includes 


two years principalship in Prince Ed- 
ward County, five years principalship 
of Cleveland High School in Russell 
County, and twenty-five years as Di- 
vision Superintendent of Russell 
County. 

He has served as president of District 
K and headed the VEA Department of 
Superintendents. He is now chairman 
of District 9, State Superintendents 
Advisory Council. Mr. Givens has 
served his community and church in 
various capacities. 








line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 











Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 
obligation. 





Rear view 


We are also specialists in the manufacture of 
AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LABORATORY FURNITURE 

CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. Phone Suffolk 9240 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. Phone 4-1753 
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MAPPING PROGRESS. Superintendent D. E. McQuilkin traces growth of 
Roanoke City Schools during his 44 years of service with Mrs. Ethel A. Osborne, 
his secretary and administrative assistant during the past thirty years. They both 
retired from the Roanoke City School System at the close of this past session. 


In their honor a special meeting of 
school personnel and guests was held 
on May 22 at which two gifts, a watch 


and a check for $1,000 were presented 





to Dr. McQuilkin by the present and 
retired employees of the school system. 
He was further honored by receiving 
from School Board Chairman Leroy H. 


Smith a scroll designating him as first 
Superintendent Emeritus. Later in the 
evening he received a handsome vol- 
ume of testimonial and congratulatory 
messages from friends and profession- 
al associates. In appreciation of her 
loyalty, Mrs. Osborne was presented 
with a silver service. 

Dr. Dwight E. McQuilkin came to 
Roanoke in 1909 as a high school Eng- 
lish teacher, having just received his 
Master’s degree at Harvard. His un- 
dergraduate work was done at West 
Virginia University. A year later he 
was named assistant principal of Roa- 
noke High School, and two years after 
that, in 1912, he became principal. In 
1918 Dr. McQuilkin was appointed 
superintendent of Roanoke City 
Schools, which position he continued 
to hold until July 1 of this year. Dur- 
ing this period he has seen the Roanoke 
system grow from 200 teachers to its 
present size—employing nearly 700 
teachers. The budget has grown from 
one-half million dollars a year to over 
three and one-half millions. Under 
his leadership, the system has steadily 
progressed with improved salary sched- 
ules, a constant broadening of educa- 
tion opportunities, and a recent six 
million dollar building program now 














More for your money 


20th CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING and 
ACCOUNTING 


rer To be happy, most of us must feel that 
20th Edition—By Forkner we are making progress. Your progress 

Prickett depends on self-discipline and—to a 
large extent—on your ability to dis- 
cipline your spending habits. 


Whatever your income, 


SAVE PART OF IT 


@ Thoroughly modern with standard forms, terminology, 
and procedure. 


@ Simplified presentation, step by step, through constantly 
expanding spiral or cycle development—perfected over 
a period of fifty years. 


@ Most extensively illustrated textbook in eolor through- 
out the whole book. 


@ Illustrations are used as planned visual aids and tied up 
with both text and questions. 


@ Simplified vocabulary, carefully checked against read- 
ing scales. 

| @ New terms are introduced gradually and are defined 
where used and are included in vocabulary study. 


@ Self-checking procedures for solving of problems, 
@ Comprehensive projects in textbook. 
@ A complete key of solutions (free). 


@ A comprehensive teachers’ manual! (free) that is truly 
a daily, weekly, and yearly methods and plan book. 


@ Free achievement tests for all your students. 


@ Working papers (workbooks) attractively printed on 
eye-ease paper in three colors at low cost (usually at 
lower cost than loose paper of equivalent quality). 


@A wide selection of realistic, modern, practice sets at 
low cost. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


The best way to cure a bad habit is to 
substitute a good one. The best way 
to overcome careless spending is to 
open your SAVINGS ACCOUNT at 
First and Merchants National Bank. 
The best time to begin is NOW. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 
Virginia’s Largest Bank 
Capital and Surplus $9,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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nearing completion. In this expansion 
Dr. MeQuilkin says his role was that 
“simply seeing the light ahead and 
urging my fellow teachers to press 
rward.” And he adds, “I believe the 
b of education is unlimited . .. a 
mmunity’s best investment is to 
ovide for the continued educational 
ining of all who will accept it and 
prove themselves.” Dr. McQuilkin 
yw plans to catch up on his uncom- 
‘ted homework. 


(Reported by Anne-Somers Bailey) 


District D Resolutions 

Resolutions adopted at District D 

eting in Petersburg on March 14 ex- 

essed appreciation to the Petersburg 
hool authorities, the Virginia Edu- 
tion Association Board of Directors 

id staff, the State Board of Education, 
Governor John S. Battle, and the Vir- 

nia General Assembly. 

It further resolved ‘“That we request 
Governor Battle and Members of the 
Virginia General Assembly to give 
ireful consideration to the: following 
tems which we feel are essential to 
consolidate gains already accomplished 
and to bring Virginia’s program of 
Education to a more favorable position 
zmong other States of the Nation: 

1. To increase both the minimum 
and maximum annual salaries provided 
for teachers in the present State Salary 
Scale in order that teachers may more 
successfully survive present economic 
conditions and enjoy a comparatively 
better salary ranking among other 
State employees. 

2. To improve the Virginia Retire- 
ment System generally and especially 
to change the present basis of com- 
puting an individual retirement com- 
pensation from the earnings of the last 
five years of employment to those of 
the highest five consecutive years of 
employment. 

3. To make money available to the 
Literary Fund of Virginia in sufficient 
:mount to meet its present obligations 
to the localities of approved long-term 
loans for school construction and to 
anticipate future needs of the locali- 
ties. 


Handbook on 16 mm Films for 
Music Education. Designed to 
answer questions about what films are 
available, where to obtain them, and 
how to obtain them. Order from Music 
Educators National Conference, 64 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Ill. $1.50. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—November 8-14 


General theme for 1953: GOOD 
SCHOOLS ARE YOUR RESPON.- 
SIBILITY 


Daily Topics: 
Sunday, November 8—Moral and 
Spiritual Foundations 
Monday, November 9—Learning 
the Fundamentals 
Tuesday, November 10—Building 
the National Strength 
Wednesday, November 11—Pre- 
paring for Loyal Citizenship 
Thursday, November 12—The 
School Board in Action 
Friday, November 13—Your 
Child’s Teachers 
Saturday, November 14 — Parent 
and Teacher Teamwork 
American Education Week has been 
observed annually since 1921, when 
it was established by joint action of 
the National Education Association 





and the American Legion. It has al- 
ways been observed “for the purpose 
of informing the public of the ac- 
complishments and needs of the public 
schools and to secure the cooperation 
and support of the public in meeting 
these needs.” 

It is sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association, American Legion, 
U. S. Office of Education, and Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

Plan early for your community ob- 
servance with representatives from all 
organizations cooperating. Select ac- 
tivities that will do most in the com- 
munity to bring the people to the 
schools and to take the schools to the 
people. 

Order American Education Week 
materials from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Photo by W. K. Renfroe 


NEW OFFICERS OF NORFOLK COUNTY Education Association. Lined 


up for a big year’s work ahead are J. J. Owens, Jr., vice-president; Mary F. 
Wright, executive board member representing principals; E. R. Newton, newly 
elected president; and H. A. Philips, executive board member represerting high 


school teachers. 


Absent when the picture was made were Charlotte Beale, secretary; Franklin 
D. Kizer, treasurer; and Mrs. Grace Robinson, executive board representative for 
elementary teachers—but they are all on the job, too. 
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LIBRARY WORKSHOP Participants at Longwood 
College included, Front row; Mildred C. Green, Eliza Mc- 
Henry, Josephine Newton, Mrs. Dorothy Watson, Pearl 
O’Neill, Charlotte Seward, and Grace White. Second row: 
Eleanor M. Decker, Mary C. Rowe, Virginia Barrow, Eliza- 


Longwood College Presents 
School Library Workshop 
The second Workshop for Elemen- 


tary and High School Librarians opened 
at Longwood College, Farmyille, on 








using our handwriting texts 
Manuscript Writing 
Refresher Course—4 lessons 
Supplies cost but $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Cursive Writing 
Refresher Course—6 lessons 
Supplies cost but $2.50, 

* postpaid. 
Your lessons are furnished free. Our ex- 
rts criticize them free and return to you. 
t us help you cgay ge for use on 
blackboard and paper. e also give you 
many helpful suggestions for everyday 
classroom use. Certificates issued if de- 


sired. You will enjoy the work as many 
others have. 


Write for enrollment cards 
direct to 


The Zaner-Bloser 






















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


RICHMOND. VA 





103 N. 14TH ST., 
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June 29, 1953. This three-weeks 
course was planned by Dr. Beverley 
Ruffin, Librarian and Head of the De- 
partment of Library Science, and was 
directed by Mrs. Dorothy S. Watson, 
Supervisor of Libraries in the Roanoke 
Public Schools. A total of twenty- 
three participants enrolled, representing 
eighteen counties of Virginia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Ohio. 

Purpose of the workshop was to give 
elementary and high school - librarians 
a chance to read and evaluate books. 
During the course, general discussions 
were held on the proper integration of 
the school library content to the 
courses of study. Audio-visual aids 
were examined, and various techniques 
of book-mending were demonstrated. 
Several informative talks were given 
by members of the staff of the Library 
Science Department: Dr. Ruffin, who 
spoke on the personality and training 
of school librarians; Miss Kelly, who 
spoke on the evaluation of magazines 
for school libraries; Miss Armstrong, 
who spoke on aids in the preparation 
of library exhibits. 


The Workshop had four excellent 
guest speakers. Mrs. Fran Martin of 
Norfolk, author of children’s books, 
was concerned over the modern trend 
in children’s literature. Miss Constance 
Chesney, Director of Audio-Visual 
work im the Roanoke Public Schools, 
interpreted available audio-visual aids 
and suggested means for proper use of 
this Mrs. Louise Kirby, 


material. 


¢ 


we 





beth Truitt, Rachel Whitlow, and Louise Y. Jones. Third 
row: Carrie Peerman, Iva White, Arlene Watson, Louise 
Robertson, and Lelia Jackson. On the top row are seen 
Cassie Rae, Mary Rives Black, Adelaide Weisiger, Mary 
Barksdale, William J. Hogan, and Georgie Gurney. 


Story-book Lady from Miller and 
Rhoads, talked on arousing a child’s 
interest through properly graded story- 
telling. Miss Helen Monsell, author of 
many biographies of young Americans 
and Registrar of the University of 
Richmond, described the varied ex- 
periences which came to her -in the 
writing of books. 

Perhaps the most appreciated feature 
of the Workshop was the opportunity 
to read and examine the books of 34 
publishers who co-operated in making 
possible the Southside Virginia Book 
Exhibit on display in the Longwood 
College Library. As a result of this 
reading, lists of books in many subject 
fields and on all grade levels were com- 
piled. They have been incorporated 
into a workshop bulletin, copies of 
which may be obtained from Dr. 
Beverley Ruffin, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 

Reported by 

Mrs. Georgie Gurney, Appomattox 





American Folklore and Legend 
Map in 38 brilliant colors, more than 
one hundred characters of the 48 
states, 24 by 36 inches, by John Dukes 
McKee. Available at cost of 50¢. One 
copy each to teachers and librarians. 
Write Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Executive 
Secretary, National Conference of 
American Folklore for Youth, Bell 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. Other folklore materials in- 
cluded free, if requested. 
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Photo by Alexandria Gazette 


rHIRTY YEARS IN SAME CLASSROOM. Miss Eulalie Gardner has spent 
almost thirty years of her life teaching boys and girls in the same classroom of the 
same school—Washington School in Alexandria. Here Superintendent T. C. 
Williams of Alexandria City Schools, is presenting Miss Gardner gifts from the 
PTA and her fellow workers in recognition of her long service, while William B. 
Stalmaker, president of the PTA at Washington Street School, stands by. 


Miss Gardner transferred to Jeffer- 
son School last semester when the 
Washington School closed. She entered 
the Alexandria School System in 1923, 
having previously taught at Konnarock 
and Clifton Forge, as well as Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

After elementary and _ secondary 
education in Tazewell County, Vir- 


ginia, Miss Gardner entered Radford 
Teachers College in 1913, receiving 
her teacher’s certificate with the first 
class from that institution. She earned 
her BS degree in 1937 from Radford 
Teachers College and has done addi- 
tional work at George Washington 
University and the University of Vir- 
ginia. 





west, Washington 6, D. C. 








How parents can help young Five or Six to get ready for the adventure 
of going-to-school is the theme of Happy Journey, colorful, gaily illus- 
trated handbook for parenits whose children will soon enter kindergarten 
or first grade. Happy Journey’s publishers are: the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and the National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, both departments of the National Education Association, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Single copies, 40¢; quantity 
discounts. Order from Department of Elementary School Principals or 
National School Public Relations Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 


Happy Journey 
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DOLCOWAX 
for BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


GROWS BRIGHTER 
UNDER TRAFFIC! © \j 


mium-quality floor wax “© a \, 
for general use, sold with ‘es I 
the guarantee that, regard- 

less of price, no competing s 
floor emulsion wax will out- 

wear it! Easily applied, DOLCO- 
WAX leaves a beautiful, lustrous 
film, hard and durable, which actu- 


ally improves in lustre under foot 
traffic. 


DOLCOWAX is a pre- 


DOLGE has a floor finish for every 
specific purpose. If you have a 
special floor maintenance problem, 
your Dolge Service Man will gladly 
demonstrate the correct finish. No 
obligation, of course. 





FOR 


FREE SANITARY SURVEY 


OF YOUR PREMISES 
SEE YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


~ LENDING LIBRARY 
SERVICE BY MAIL 


Designed for Educators 
and Community Leaders 


Choice of New Books 
World and National Affairs 


Education - Social Science 
Government - Economics 
Biography - Adventure 
Fiction 


* #* # 


Mailed Anywhere Postpaid 


Nominal Rates 
* * # 


Rates and Catalogue 
Available Upon Request 


* & # 


WORLD AFFAIRS 
BOOKSHOP 


1909 Q Street N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 

















GLANCES AT NEW 


Health and Fitmess, by Fiorence L. 
Menrepirn, Lestie W. Irwin, and Wes- 
Ley M. Staton. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston 16, Mass. 339 pages. $3.20. 
This new second edition for high school 

students includes recent data on a variety 
of subjects such as: antibiotics and medi- 
cal care, new vitamins, sodium fluoride 
and dental caries, fluoridation of com- 
munity water, narcotics, psychosomatics, 
international health, public health ad- 
ministration, immunizing techniques, in- 
troduction of back pressure-arm lift 
method of artificial respiration, Drama- 
mine, and vital statistics. The book pro- 
vides learning experiences that will en- 
able the student to live healthfully now 
and in the future. 


Everyday Physics, by OLe A. NeLson and 
Joun G. Winans. Ginn and Company, 
Boston 17, Mass. 614 pages. $4.36. 
Here is a different kind of physics 

book. It approaches physics from the 
practical side—then explains theory. It 
uses familiar machines to teach laws of 
physics. It teaches students to think 
physics through. Its problems are those 
that boys and girls meet in daily life. 


Social Learnings Readers: Joe’s Story 
of the Airport, Bill’s Story of the 
Wholesale Produce Market, Bob's 
Story of the Retail Food Market, 
Mother’s Story of Dairying, by Marie 
ELIzABETH SMITH. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Each book in the Social Learnings Read- 
ers series, written for young children, 
places emphasis upon a specific phase of 
community life. Each story brings to the 
children a detailed picture of a sequence 
of events that take place as people work 
together in the community. The series 
may serve many different purposes. The 
books may be used as social studies read- 
ers in developing desirable social atti- 
tudes, as supplementary readers, or for 
those learning to read, as well as for 
older children in need of easy-to-read ma- 
terials. 


Thorndike-Barnhart High School Dic- 
tionary, by E. L. THornpike and 
’ CLARENCE L. BARNHART. Scott, Fores- 

man and Company, New York, N. Y. 

1120 pages. $4.00. 

Telling a student all he wants to know 
about a word in a way he’s sure to under- 
stand seems to be a characteristic of the 
Thorndike-Barnhart High School Diction- 





—— DK — 


ary. It was prepared as a tool to help 
high school students understand what they 
hear and read; and through a knowledge 
of facts about words, to help them im- 
prove their understanding and ability to 
speak and write good English. 


Read Up On Life, selected and edited by 
HarotpD H. WAGENHEIM, ELIZABETH 
Voris BRATTIG, RUDOLF FLESCH, with the 
counsel of DoroTHy CANFIELD FISHER. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
N. Y. 507 pages. $3.40. 

This book, in the Holt literature series, 
is based on the certainty that selections 
can be found which are both readable and 
interesting to the teen-ager. Reading such 
selections stimulates the appreciation of 
writing as one of the fine arts. “Think 
Back” questions concluding each story 
help in evaluating the selection. 


A Treasury of Songs for Little Chil- 
dren, by EstHer Borwin. Hart Publi- 
cations, New York 16, N. Y. 96 pages. 
$2.00. 

Fifty-four of the best loved songs for 
children in the age group of 4 to 8 at- 
tractively printed in color and arranged 
with such simplicity that practically any- 
one who can read music can play them. 
The book contains 10 action songs which 
the child can act out. 


American Government Today, by Ern- 
EST B. FINCHER, JOHN H. FerGuson, and 
Dean E. McHenry. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
583 pages. $3.20. 

This textbook for the senior high school 
course in American government gives a 
balanced treatment of government on the 
local, State, and national levels, showing 
each in true perspective and in relation 
to the student himself. While stressing the 
present, the book gives full recognition 
to the past, as well as to problems yet to 
be solved. 


Psychology Applied to Life and Work, 
by H. W. Hepner. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York 11, N. Y. 724 pages. $4.75. 
Designed to aid the student in pros- 

pective plans for marriage and establish- 

ing a home, in choosing his vocation, get- 
ting a position and gaining advancement, 
and in taking part in the life of our times. 

It points out that most problems are 

psychological in nature and shows how 

proper adjustments contribute to personal 
satisfactions, stressing that flexibility and 


adaptability are indispensable to ovr 
democratic way of life. 


Physical Education: Organization an 
Administration, by J. B. Nasu, Fran- 
cis J. MOENCH, and JEANETTE B. Sav- 
BORN. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, N. Y. 498 pages. $5.00. 

Physical educators, school administr:- 
tors, and students will find this a basic text 
and reference book of practical value. !t 
gives detailed procedures recommended 
for both the elementary and secondar 
school levels. 


Historical Fiction, by HANNAH Locasa. 
McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 280 pages. 

Annotated list of historical material for 
classes in junior and senior high schools. 
In this fifth revision, 160 titles have been 
omitted and 550 have been added, with 
changes in arrangement, kind, and point- 
of-view material selected. 


Conquest, by Grorce W. Norvett and 
Caro. Hovious. D. C, Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 688 pages. $3.00. 
Book Four of the Conquest series fol- 

lows the same effective style as the three 
others. Part I includes favorite stories, 
poems, essays, plays, and novels, the 
selections having both critical approval 
and student approval. Part 2 gives helps 
in understanding reading, magazines, 
choral reading, libraries, motion pictures, 
radio, and television. 


Spain and America, by Doris K. Arjona, 
Rose L. FrigpMAN, and EsTHER P. Car- 
VAJAL. Scett, Foresman and Company, 
New York, N. Y. 490 pages. 

A second-year Spanish book in the lan- 
guage, literature, and life program of the 
people of Spain and the Americas, giving 
students an appreciation of Spanish in- 
fluence in our hemisphere. 


Elements of Television Systems, by 
Georce E. ANNER. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 804 pages. $7.75. 
Developments in television are covered 

in three parts: 1. Closed Television Sys- 
tems, 2. Commercial Telecasting System, 
and 3. Color Television Systems. Charts 
and graphs accompany detailed descrip- 
tions. 


Science for a Better World, by Morris 
MEISTER, RALPH KEIRSTEAD, and Lois M. 
SHOEMAKER. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 778 pages. 

Ninth grade science is a turning point 
for most boys and girls. They expect the 
study of science to answer many questions 
about the world in which they live, and 
for some it is their last contact with the 
subject. These considerations have in- 
fluenced materials selected for the book 
which is designed to appeal to the student 
and to help the teacher. 
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Adopted 


or 
Virginia 


My Little Blue Story Book 
The Little White House 
On Cherry Street 

We Are Neighbors 


Around the Corner 


Eleven 


GINN BASIC READERS 


on the multiple list 


These books have been adopted by the Virginia State Board 
of Education: 


Finding New Neighbors 
Friends Far and Near 
Roads to Everywhere 
Trails to Treasure 
Wings to Adventure 
Doorways to Discovery 


GINN AND COMPANY 
72 Fifth Ave. New York 11 


The books are accompanied by workbooks, a chart, cards, and the 
Teachers’ Manuals. Write today for additional information about 
this popular reading series planned by reading experts to fit the child. 

















HANDWRITING AID 


For 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 





Primary Aid for Teachers 
Grades One, Two and Three 
112 pages plus cover 
Size 842 x 6 
PLASTIC BOUND 


| Teachers will welcome the valuable help in teaching hand- 
| writing available to them now through Dr. Freeman’s two 
new books — 


| — Manuscript Handwriting Aid for 
Primary Teachers 








— Cursive Handwriting Aid for 
Elementary Teachers 


Each book is a complete manual for the grades it covers and 
is prepared for use with any handwriting program. 


j FIT ANY HANDWRITING PROGRAM 


TWO COMPLETE 
TEACHING AIDS 


e REFERENCE SOURCE 
e WHAT TO KNOW 
* WHERE TO FIND IT 











Elementary Aid for Teachers 
Grades Four, Five, Six, 
Seven and Eight. 

128 pages plus cover 
Size 8Y2 x 6 
PLASTIC BOUND 


Subjects treated include Information on Teaching Proce- 
dures, Teaching Devices and Supplementary Practice, Help 
in Finding Errors, Grading Chart, What to do with the 
left-handed child, Position of Paper and Posture of Body, 
Blackboard Writing, etc. 


The busy instructor will find these Teaching Aids a great 
time-saver. To have the personal guidance of Dr. Freeman, 
as through these Aids he applies his teaching knowledge and 
understanding of child psychology, is a privilege every con- 
scientious teacher will welcome. Here is truly priceless help 
in graduating from our schools good writers — good stu- 
dents — good citizens. 


Single copies, postpaid $1.35, net. 
Introductory Set of one each Primary and Elementary Aids, postpaid $2.50 net. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. 


© Handwriting Publishers since 1895 ¢ 


e COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


DEPT. V 
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Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 














| 





Start Today. . 
. easy to earn all the extra oe | need selling | 


. no experience necessary. It’s 


the Nationally Famous 21 Car 


Christmas As- | 


sortment for $1. Many other exclusive Sunshine | 


Box Ass’ts. Gift wane Stationery 
etc. SPECIAL FUND RAISING PLAN FOR 
SCHOOL GROUP ACTIVITIES. Write for de- 
tails of Big Cash Prize Sales Contest, and 
samples on approval to: 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9, 
Ss 1, Mass. - Pasadena 3. Calif. 
If you live east of the Rockies write to 
Springfield Office.) 
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. Gift Items, | 


Virginia Loses Outstanding 
Bookmen 


Virginia has lost two outstanding 
bookmen in the past few months who 
were long associated with education 
in the State. The sudden passing of 
each is mourned by their friends and 
associates throughout the Common- 
wealth. Richard Parker represented 
the American Book Company from 
1924 until his death on March 1 and 
W. Carl Whitlock had been asso- 
ciated with Allvn-Bacon Publishing 
Company since 1921, passing on June 
23. 

Dick Parker was born at Loretto, 
Essex County, where he attended pri- 
vate schools, completing his high 
school education under Professor Bob 
Bentley in Tappahannock, Virginia. 
He then graduated from the College 
of William and Mary. After serving 
in the armed forces during World 
War I, he held principalships at Cum- 
berland High School, Botetourt High 
School in Gloucester County, and 
White Stone High School in Lancaster 
County. In 1924 he was appointed 
State Representative for the American 
Book Company, serving in this post 
continuously since that time. He 
married Juliet Ware, formerly con- 
nected with the State Department of 
Education, who survives him. 

Carl Whitlock, of Gildersleeve 
Wood, was a native of Charlottesville. 
He was educated at the University of 
Virginia where he received his BS and 
MA degrees and seryed as a student 
instructor in biology. Following his 
graduation from the University, he 
taught English at the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, until 1921. He then was asso- 
ciated with Allyn-Bacon Publishing 
Company of New York as a sales 
representative, holding this position 
until his death. His wife, Sarah Ham- 
ilton Whitlock, and son, William 
Carl Whitlock, Jr. of Kinston, N. C. 


survive him. 





Publisher Passes 


Richard Laidlaw, vice-president 
of Laidlaw Brothers, died on June 14. 
Mr. Laidlaw was manager of the San 
Francisco office of Laidlaw Brothers 
for a ten-year period before going to 
New York in 1936 to take charge of 
the Eastern Division of the firm. 

Shortly before Mr. Laidlaw’s death, 
the Eastern Division moved to new 
quarters at Summit, New Jersey. 





Irving Lindsey 


Scholarship Honors Teacher 


As a parting gift to George Wash- 
ington High School, Alexandria, the 
Senior Class of 1953 established the 
Irving Lindsey Scholarship, honoring 
their faculty sponsor. The scholarship 
will be awarded for the first time next 
year and will go to a member of the 
senior class selected by a committee of 
the faculty. Academic standing alone 
will not govern the award, but general 
excellence, school spirit, cooperative- 
ness, friendliness and excellence of 
character. For twenty-eight years Mr. 
Lindsey has been sponsor of the grad- 
uating class, first at the old Alexandria 
High School, and since 1935 at the 
George Washington High School. 

He started his teaching career in 
1919 in the District of Columbia, but 
came to Alexandria a year later to join 
the faculty of the Alexandria High 
School. Since that time, except for 
three years when he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, he has taught 
mathematics to thousands of teen- 
agers. He heads the mathematics de- 
partment of the school and serves as 
principal of the summer school. 


Mr. Lindsey holds a BA degree from 
George Washington University and 
MA degree from the University of 
Virginia. He is a past president of the 
Alexandria Education Association and 
has held many other offices in educa- 
tional organizations of his native State, 
Virginia. 





National Librarians Meet 


Miss Gladys Miller, president of 
the School Librarians Section of the 
Virginia Education Association, repre- 
sented the school librarians of Virginia 
at the annual convention of the 
American Library Association held in 
Los Angeles, California, this summer. 
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Botetourt Fetes School Head 


Natural Bridge Hotel was the scene 
of Botetourt Education Association’s 
spring banquet at which Superintend- 
ent H. M. Painter was honored. In 
appreciation of his twenty years of 
service aS superintendent, he was pre- 
sented a reading chair, lamp, and copy 
of the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible by the Association. Tribute 
was paid to his leadership by Mrs. 
Caroline H. Etzler and P. E. Ahalt, 
president of District P of the Virginia 
Association was guest 


) 


Education 
sp¢ iker. 


Middlesex Round-Up 


During the past school year Middle- 
sex Education Association had five 
interesting meetings, beginning with 
an oyster roast in October at Syringa 
and a panel discussion on the year’s 
theme, “Growth in School and Com- 
At the Jan- 
uary meeting, members of the State 


munity Relationships”. 
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Department of Education developed 
the theme through “Re-evaluation of 
Teaching.” As a snowstorm prevented 
the March meeting, officers were 
elected at a called session of the Asso- 
ciation in April. At the final meeting 


in May reports from the various com- 
mittees were reviewed, including ex- 
tension course from the College of 


William and Mary, Visitation Day, 
Orientation Day, and constitution re- 
vision. 











ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
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OULS LONE & Purchase 


Like so many teachers, you probably are interested in 
helping your class or school celebrate the 150th Anniversary of 
this great event. Here may be a few useful ideas. 


If looking for free map (suitable for 
framing) and fascinating facts about 
the Purchase, write to The Louisiana 
Purchase Association, at 609 Inter- 
national Building, New Orleans, La. 


This momentous event doubled the 
then present size of the United 
States, involving 17 states. So it is 
endless in interesting themes. And 
any subject you teach, even arith- 
metic, can be related and integrated. 


Enchanting learning experience is 
gained through the making of a case 
history of the Purchase. The library 
provides ample source material. A 
quill pen might be used for making 


YOUNGSTERS naturally love delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
It refreshes. The lively, long-lasting flavor satisfies 
without crowding tummies. And the pleasant 
chewing helps keep teeth clean and bright. Try it. 


facsimiles of letters and documents. 


Then, in the light of the accelerated 
speed in communications, have an- 
other file prepared. This, to show 
how the Purchase might have been 
negotiated today. 


There'd be telegrams, cablegrams, 
radio messages; memos of transat- 
lantic phone conversations; jet plane 
tickets; reservations on swift-going 
ocean liners. It would be interesting 
to note postage changes. UN might 
play apart. Final record, microfilmed. 


For school corridors, giant outline- 
poster of 17 states with products and 
industry. Other rooms, cooperating. 











ADAMS 


VACANCIES NOW TO $4400 


15th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY co.orapo BLDG. — 14th & G., N. W.— Washington 5, D._C. 
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Workbooks for English 
Keys @ Bailey @ Grades 3-8 
These wonderfully attractive workbooks require no teacher supervision. They are easy to read 
because they are based on the child’s working vocabulary developed through his basic reading 
program of previous years. Brightly colored illustrations give added interest to the lively 
reading materials. 


Arithmetic Workshop 


Upton and Uhlinger @ Grades 1-8 
In these workbooks, number relationships are used as an effective aid to the rapid mastery of 
the basic number facts. Sentences are short and are clearly written in language that children 
can understand. An orderly arrangement of material enables the teacher to assign work easily 
and to correct it quickly. 


STUDY BOOKS FOR 
Betts Basic Readers e The Language Arts Series 


Betts and Welch @ Grades 1-6 
Gay, interesting, and beautifully illustrated, these study books are favorites with children. 
They emphasize thinking and studying as well as the specific reading skills. Pupils may use 
them independently, since clear directions are given for each activity. 


STUDY BOOKS 
The Mastery of Reading, Book 1 (for Grade 7) 
The Mastery of Reading, Book 2 (for Grade 8) 


Leavell and Bailey 


Each chapter in these study books develops a particular reading skill through highly original 
exercises. These exercises are based on reading selections that are at once worth-while and of 





American Book Company 


intrinsic interest to boys and girls. Chapters are divided into inviting, one-page lessons. 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Advertisers in The Virginia Journal 
bring you new ideas in equipment, 
supplies, books, and general teaching 
aids. Watch for their offerings regu- 
larly. Order at once, so that you will 
be certain of getting what you want 
before it is out of print. You will re- 
ceive material more promptly if you 
write directly to the advertiser. For 
ease in ordering several items, use the 
coupon below. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1953-54 
Please send the items and quan- 
tities desired. I understand this 
coupon is for use only during this 
school year. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item ordered, 


Ib. 2b. 3b. 4b. Sb. 6b. Tb. Bb. 











10b. 16b. 

PK Annan go CEE ORE Se be 08 
OO” rr ey: Grade........ 
So ee errr 
School Address ................ 
SN» 9:0 4 bid aang. 6 State....... 
Enrollment: Boys... .. Girls... .. 
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ib. Map suitable for framing, show- 
ing the Louisiana Purchase. Sev- 
eral ideas for celebrating the 
150th Anniversary are offered in 
the Wrigley advertisement in 
this issue. The map is supplied 
by The Louisiana Purchase Asso- 
ciation until Ndvember 15. Maps 
will not be available after that 
date. 

2b. Posture Posters set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
assist teachers in maintaining 
healthful’ posture. 

3b. New Aids to Help Teach 

Menstrual Hygiene Indicate 

quantity desired of each num- 

ber. 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered. A booklet for 
pre-adolescent girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know. A booklet for 
fully-matured girls. 

4. Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene. A com- 
plete teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daugh- 
ter? A booklet for mothers. 

4b. Let’s Explore with SHAW 


Finger-Paint and GENIE Handi- 
paint — an eight-page booklet 
filled with suggested experiments 
in art and crafts. 

Sb. and 6b. You’re a Young Lady 
Now and Very Personally 
Yours are two free booklets on 
menstruation for all age groups. 
Indicate number desired for class- 
room distribution. 

7b. Sunshine Fund Raising Plan 
for Schools and Organiza- 
tions. Complete details for raising 
class funds through group sales of 
greeting cards. Includes samples 
on approval. 

8b. Detailed Information on the 
new RCA Tape Recorder. 


10b. Trends in High School 
Chemistry Reprint of an article 
by Bernard Jaffe. Teachers’ Serv- 
ice Publications, No. 7. Analysis 
of changes needed in the chemis- 
try course to keep it up to date. 
12 pages. 

16b. Catalog. Well illustrated catalogs 
on Auditorium Seating; Labora- 
tory Equipment; Church Furni- 
ture; Classroom Furniture and 
Laboratory Furniture. Indicate 
which catalog is desired. 
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fall fall coverage 


lere’s inside news, outside news! Outside, 
yveted Kashara, a luxury, long-wear 
lend of imported cashmere and wool... 
‘side, a Milium lining for weightless 
urmth, And tucked in a roomy pocket, 
ur 5 year mothproof guarantee! 
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Vode rate Pri r Coats, Jord, 69.95 
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Banking services at The Bank of Virginia are adapted to your needs as an indi- 
vidual .. . and as a teacher. 


Soon after this bank was organized 3l.years ago, we recognized that teachers, 
professional people of high integrity, would be good bank customers. So we 
originated banking services especially for teachers, and available only to teach- 
ers. And we let the teachers know we wanted them as customers. 


In addition, The Bank of Virginia pioneered in banking for the individual. 
For example, the no-minimum-balance, no-monthly-service-charge type of 
checking account was introduced to the South by The Bank of Virginia. 


By adapting its services to the needs of the individual, and especially the 


‘teacher, this bank became the bank for teachers. Over the years we have 


served many thousands of them. And it has been a pleasure. So each year 
we renew our standing invitation: Virginia’s teachers are especiaily welcome 
at The Bank of Virginia! 


You also can open an account, make both 
checking and savings deposits, and 


handle other transactions safely and 

conveniently through our.......... BAN K tf B Y -; MA i L service. 
Free envelopes available. Come in, 
write or phone. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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